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It is a good thing to keep one’s temper in control. 
It is asad thing to have no temper to keep in con- 
trol. Some men are disturbed because they are dis- 
turbed. They regret their temptation to get angry ; 
whereas they would be worth a great deal less in the 
world if they couldn’t get angry. Unless they were 
temptable, they would be neither admirable nor 
efficient. Thank God if you have a quick, strong 
temper; and pray God to enable you to keep it in | 
due check, and to use it wisely. 





How common it is to say of a man who has just | 
passed away, that he was perfectly ready to die; and 
to say this as if here was proof that he was a trustful 
child of God. But dying is no such test of fidelity 
as living. When a man sees that he must die, there | 
is no choice left to him but to accept the inevitable. 
But while he lives he has a choice to live in one way 
or in another. His choice under these circumstances 
shows his real character, his relation to God’s service. 
As old Jeremy Taylor says: “He that overcomes | 
his fear of death, does well; but if he hath not also 
overcome his lust, or his anger, his baptism of blood 
will not wash him clean. Many things make a man 
willing to die in a good cause: public reputation, 


| girl of the Omaha Tribe.” 


| hope of reward, gallantry of spirit, a confident reso- 


lution, and a masculine courage ; or a man may be 
vexed into a stubborn and unrelenting suffering. 
But nothing can make a man live well, but the grace 
and the love of God.” Or, as Paul puts it : “ Though 
[ give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” 
die to-night. 
That is the question. 


Some public speakers seem to have an idea that 
less care is needed in presenting spoken words to the 
minds of their hearers, than is necessary in addressing 
them by means of the printed page. For this reason 
the verbal and rhetorical character of sermons, 
addresses, and speeches, whether written or extem- 
porized, is often of the shabbiest order. A good 
many orators, both sacred and secular, would be 
shocked beyond measure, were they compelled to 


see in black and white the loose and formless embodi- 
| ment in which they have presented their thoughts to 
| the public. 
| less excusable on the tongue than on the pen. 
| involved, or obscure, or clumsy sentence can be 


But slipshod English is, in point of fact, 
An 


deciphered if it is presented as an entirety; but 
When it comes piecemeal, without offering an oppor- 
tunity for comparison or thought, its force is lost if 
its end and its beginning have fallen apart. The first 
rhetorical law for public speakers is the duty of 
utterance in “a tongue understanded of the people.” 


When a man speaks with ease, or writes with ease, 
or paints with ease, or does anything with ease and 
gracefulness, you may be sure it does not come 
natural for him to do so. He has been hard at work 
fitting himself for this very performance. And his 
preparatory work has by no means been pleasant to 
him. He has drudged, because without drudgery he 
could have no hope of success. 
that produces results,” says a sensible writer, “ nine- 
tenths must be drudgery. There is no work, from 
the highest to the lowest, which can be done well by 
any man who is unwilling to make that sacrifice. 
Part of the very nobility of the devotion of the true 
workman to his work consists in the fact that a man 
is not daunted by finding that drudgery must be 


done; and no man can really succeed in any walk of | 


life without a good deal of what in ordinary English is 
called pluck. That is the condition of all work 
whatever, and it is the condition of all success.” 
This is as true in its application to Sunday-school 
work as to any other sphere. No superintendent can 
fill his place in the teachers’ meeting or in the school 
desk, nor can a teacher do his part before a class, 
without downright hard work beforehand. There is 
no substitute for that. 

A great truth was tellingly stated in a recent plea 
for justice to the Indians, put forth by that thought- 
ful Indian girl who is now known to so many in the 
Eastern States as “ Bright Eyes,” and to the readers 
of The Sunday School Times as “an Indian 
“Tt is a little thing, 
a simple thing,” she says, “ which my people ask of a 





“ Of all the work | 


| have found it. 
You may feel ready to | 
Are you ready to live this year out? | 





| 











|laughter and joy from the audience. 


| 


nation whose watchword is liberty ; but it is endless | 
in its consequences. They ask for their liberty, and | 


law is liberty.” These two sentences are worthy of 
a Burke or a Webster. 


And law is liberty in the | 


ae. ce 


spiritual life as truly as in the civil. Christ’s “ ser- 
vice is perfect freedom,” says the ancient prayer ; 
and one does not need to go very far in sinful pro- 
cedure before he discovers what woeful bondage lies 
in freedom to sin, when men vainly imagine that they 
That bondage is nowhere so galling 
as at the very time when, if ever, freedom seems to 
be at hand—at the time when one has made up his 
mind that he is going to be wicked on some future 
occasion. The resolve once made, his time, work, 
mind, and conscience are all mortgaged. Weho has not 
felt the contrast between this crushing weight of pur- 
posed sin, and shat quick elation which comes at the 
very instant of the determination to obey the 
mandates of Christ? Spiritual law is the soul’s 
truest, its only, freedom ; but spiritual anarchy is the 
service of a legion of devils. 


WHAT IS BETTER THAN RELIGION? 


If we are not mistaken, this has been an excep- 
tionally good winter, so far, for Sunday-school the- 
atricals, with no lack of the ordinary church fairs and 
festivals. For years it has been a common thing to 
open a Christmas celebration at a Sunday-school 
room with solemn exercises of worship, and then to 
introduce a dressed-up “Santa Claus” for the distri- 
bution of presents to the children, as if to impress 
the young with the idea that “every good gift and’ 
every perfect gift”—which Christmas symbolizes— 
cometh down the chimney from old “St. Nicholas.” 
But this year there is a demand for mere of the 
“moral drama” in the Sunday-school than a single 
actor can supply. So there have been Christmas 
dramas and Christmas cantatas published and acted 
in great variety. 

Here, for example, is a scene for a Sunday-school 
stage, from a “ cantata” which is said to have “ been 
most warmly commended by prominent clergymen 
on every side:” “A bed-room. Fritz, Carl, Lena, 
and Gretchen are seen dressed for bed, and, with attend- 
ants, hanging up their stockings. After kneeling, and 
singing their evening prayer, they retire to bed. 
Shortly after, the Goddess of Dreams, unseen by them, 
slowly enters, and approaches the bed ; waving her 
wand over the children quickly puts them to sleep, 
during which time she is softly singing her lullaby.” 
There are four other goddesses in this drama, besides 
other divinities and attendant fairies. If the drama 
is to be counted a legitimate method of teaching 
truth, the old “ passion play” of Ober-Ammergau 
certainly has advantages over the modern Sunday- 
school stage with its incongruous mixing of Christian 
and mythological teachings. A Southern newspaper 
describing the performance of the bed-room scene in 
the new cantata, says, “One of the little ones fell 
out of bed, being awhile in the sheet amid the most 
innocent smile on her own face, and screams of 
We cannot 
but congratulate the great school on its success.” 

Another, of these dramatic Sunday-school enter- 
tainments is described by a Canadian paper as open- 
ing “ with a series of pantomime exercises,” followed 
by a “ recitation of a collect from the church service,” 
and a Moody and Sankey hymn. The new year 
“ 1880) ” was represented by a little girl brought in 
in a cradle, while the boy who acted as the “new 
papa,” played his part so well that, “to use the 
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heorty oxpression of ono of tho audience, he was | asthe body of Christ appeals for aid in the name of | our disposal. The human mind, fortunately, is a 


‘immense.’ Joe 


Buttereup,’ and sang very prettily; and the two little 
sailors, who gazed so fixedly at her, made her arch 
solicitations to buy of her good things more effective.” 
This is in substance the story as it comes up from far 
and near of the popularity of the Sunday-school | 
drama of to-day. That the attractions of this sort of | 
entertainment are very different from those of ordi- 
nary Sunday-school exercises, cannot be denied. As | 
to tho legitimacy and desirableness of popularizing | 
tho Sunday-school in this way, there is a difference , 
of opinion. 

But it is not fair to ascribe the blame of such per- | 
formances as these—or to give tho credit for them, | 
if you prefer that way of putting it—to the Sunday- | 
school as apart from the church. Sunday-school | 
theatricals are only an adaptation of the church fair | 
and church bazaar idea. Here, for an illustration, 
is the programme of a bazaar recently held in one | 
of our western cities for the benefit of one of the | 
principal evangelical churches of that city: “ Mon- | 
day: Grand Promenade Concert. Tuesday: Dra- 
matic Representation, ‘Happy Pair. Wednesday : 
Fancy Dress Concert. Thursday: Stereopticon 
Views. Friday: Dramatic Represeutation, ‘ Lend 
me Five Shillings.’ Saturday: Dance, after which 
a superb basket of flowers will be awarded to the 
most popular young lady present.” One of the 
best known covangelists of America says, that soon 
after a series of meetings held by him in an castern 
city, a church which had been revived thereby 
arranged for “a day of fasting and prayer,” to be 
followed the next evening by “an old-fashioned 
spelling-down, corn-shelling, etc.” And he told of 
another place where, at a church fair, an attractive 
young laily offered herself to be kissed “at twenty- 
five cents a head,” “for the benefit of the church.” 
With the changes that have been rung on the church 
fair and the church bazaar plan for the raising of 
money for religious purposes, it is not to be wondered 
at that the Sunday-schools are induced to try their 
hands at something more taking than regular religious 
services. 

The chief moral objection to all these plans—for 
raising money by church fairs and church bazaars, 
or for entertaining the Sunday-schools with theatrical 
performances—is, that they attempt the substitution 
of a lower form of attractions for a higher one; that 
they try to please the eye and tickle the ear, instead 
cf arousing the mind and impressing the heart. And 
a principal practical difficulty in the way of their 
working is, that they can be successfully competed 
with outside of the church, and in hostility to church | 
interests. if theatrical performances are desirable, 
the theatres can beat the Sunday-schools on every 
trial to meet this want; and as a rule their “ moral 
dramas” aro an improvement—judged by a literary | 
or ethical standard—on the average Sunday-school | 
play. And if young men are looking for an oppor- | 
tunity to vote for or kiss pretty girls, they will hardly | 
confine their visits to church fairs. Concert saloons | 
will prove more than a match for church bazaars, with | 
the same weapons. In fact, with the world as it is, the 
devil has an advantage over the church on every other | 
score than that of pure and undefiled religion. There | 
is whero the church has its stronghold. “TI tell you,” | 
said a godly minister, “in the long run there is noth- | 
ing that keeps up a church like piety.” It is the | 
same with the Sunday-school as with cvery other | 
department of the church. Those Sunday-schools | 
which give chief prominence to religious truth and 
to religious training in all their exercises, gain most | 
and best hold their gains, in a series of years. | 
A Sunday-school where the children worship and | 
offer gifts to the Lord at their Christmas services, 
instcad of receiving presents and watching a poor | 
play at their holiday gathering, has a life and an 
attractiveness to it which are not te be secured in 
any other way. 

Moreover, thero fs no ao effective plea for gifts tothe | 
Lord's cause as the Lard’s claim. When tho church | 





| ment method, in all church collections? “ And now, 


“Flo. Kemp looked a sweet ‘ Little | its Head, all who are truly the Lord’s have the| machine which is able to act quickly. 


strongest possible inducement to respond as God has | 
prospered them. Even those who are not the Lord’s | 
are more likely to give at that call, wisely pressed, 
than they are to pay twice what a thing is worth at 
a church fair, on the score of benevolence. And in 
the one case they honor the church for its manly | 
appeal to them, while in the other case they are | 
tempted to despise it for its roundabout way of doing | 
its proper work. If this be not so, why not try the 
coaxing method, the bartering method, the refresh- 


brethren, let us get up a supper, and eat ourselves 
rich,” said a witty Presbyterian elder, in keen satire 
on the church-fair plan, when his church was proposing 
indirect methods of raising the money for new and 
necessary expenditures. “Buy your food,” he said, 
“Then give it to the church. Then go buy it back 
again. Then eat it up, and your church debt is paid.” 
If that is the best way of getting all hands to contribute 
to a good cause, by all means let it be introduced into 
the churches for every Sunday service. Just think 
of it! The deacons or vestrymen passing around the 
boxes on Sunday morning, at the same time they 
offer to serve refreshments to all who give liberally. 
The pastor at his desk repeats appropriate sentences 
meantime. For example: Pastor: “Give, and it 
shall be given unto you.” Deacon (reaching out 
the contribution-box to a stranger in the congrega- 
tion): “A plate of ice-cream goes to every person 
who contributes twenty-five cents or more. Can you 
help us this morning?” Pastor: “There is that 
seattereth and yet increaseth.” Deacon (to the 
father of a family): “ A bag of peanuts goes to each 
child who contributes not leas than five cents. 
Lemonade to the father. Let all take hold to-day. 
We need the money.” That is the church-fair idea ! 
If it works well in one place, why not in another? 
If it is the way of promoting God’s cause week-day 
evenings, why not make it available for the same 
cause Sundays? 

Can there be any doubt as to the folly of this 
double-faced, indirect method of trying to raise money 
for the Lord’s cause, in contrast with the straight- 
forward, honest appeal to men to give of their sub- 
stance to Him on whom they depend for all things? 
Why, one dead-in-earnest Christian man has raised 
more money for the payment of church debts by the 
appeal for Christ’s sake within the past two years 
than has meantime been netted by all the church 
fairs and bazaars in all the land! And one dollar 
given to the Lord out of a loving heart which in this 
way shows gratitude to him, is worth more to any 
church than a hundred dollars received for votes or 
kisses for “the most popular young lady” on exhi- 
bition in its bazaar. In short, of all the agencies to 
be depended on for the support of a church, or the 
attractiveness of a Sunday-school, there is nothing 
better than religion. 





INSTANT DECISIONS. 

A very large share of our decisions must be made 
on the instant, whether they concern small things or 
great. Ifwe had to stop to deliberate over each of 
the thousand little questions which go to make up 
our daily life, our days would be wasted in profitless 
inaction. In great and critical times, too, we must 
often decide instantly, or else lose all the benefit 
which might be secured. From the offer of another 
piece of bread at the dinner-table, up to the highest 
opportunity of earthly service, we must be ready to 
make answer right speedily, if we are to reply at all. | 
In matters of thought, word, and deed, our choice 
must be, in the majority of cases, between an instant 
decision on the one hand, and a wretched display of | 
ignorance or imbecility on the other. 

But a quick judgment is a very different thing from 





what is popularly known as a “snap judgment.” If) 


We say or de what is wrong, it is far more likely to | 


be the fault of carelessness, or a shiftless mental dis- 
position, than of the urgency of the limit of time at 


Physicists 
have measured the fraction of a second in which the 
brain and nerves may perform all the functions of 
perception, decision, and action. The machine is all 
ready for whatever uses it may be called upon to 
serve; and if it does not perform them it is because 
we ourselves have neglected or misused it. As the 
eyelid closes instantly and almost automatically on 
the approach of danger to the eye, so both the mental 
and the moral powers of man stand all ready to serve 
us whenever we call. If they serve us amiss, and we 
say or do that which we ought not, then let us look 
to it most carefully lest we fall into an idle habit of 
irresponsible thinking, which shall constantly weaken 
our forces of mind and soul, until the value and recti- 
tude of our opinions and actions wear gradually 
away. 

There is a tendency in the human mind which 
tempts us to do the exact opposite of that which we 
know to be our duty. “That which I do,” said 
Paul, “I allow not: for what I would, that do I not ; 
but what I hate, that do I.” In other words, the 
devil takes advantage of the very urgency of the 
time, and the very perfectness of the machine, to 
bring forth an evil product. For the sake of con- 
venience, or from a desire to seem bright and witty, 
or more often from pure shiftlessness, we permit the 
tongue to utter what we know to be mean or false— 
and we do this not from the lack of power, but simply 
because we are not intellectually and spiritually 
alert. Or perhaps it is more convenient to agree 
with somebody else than to disagree with him, and 
so we fall into the slavery of another’s wrong decision, 
in addition to our own; little knowing that the 
opinion which we suppose to be original is that of 
the tempter, as interpreted by the mouth of him with 
whom we are speaking. 

It is a sad fact that many people go through the 
whole of life with a predisposition to sneer at, or 
condemn, whatever comes to their notice. This 
hateful tendency, which is shown in their readiness 
to denounce or ridicule nearly everything at first 
sight, is really something worse than cynicism, for 
even cynicism may have some intellectual fiber in its 
composition, while this habit is grounded upon no 
real mental strength whatever. The worst of it is 
that these swift-heeled “words without knowledge” 
are mistaken by some young persons for signs of 
brightness and wisdom. But if not corrected before 
it is too late, they grow to be evidences of nothing 
better than malignity and bitterness of soul. 

The remedy for this great danger of hasty judg- 
ment—and we speak now of such evils ac may also 
attend heedless laudation as well as hurried con- 
demnation—is sharply to question one’s own mental 
processes, and, on occasion, those of others, by 
bringing them face to face with a stern “ Why do I 
say this, or do this?” Loose thinking and careless 
utterance fade away at the first ray of the clear light 
of intelligent reasoning. If we do not speak until 
we have thought, and do not think until we have put 
ourselves in a right state for thought, we need have 
little fear of getting into trouble from hasty con- 
clusions. Human nature is fallible, but it can gain 
and grow by any resolute reversal of the processes 
by which, left to itself, it would lose and decay. 
And with every real decision, whether it relates to 
the choice of a lead-pencil or the choice of a church 
connection, the mind grows stronger for the next 
test which it must meet. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

There are some questions put to us by correspondents 
which we do not attempt to answer in these columns, 
They have quite too limited an application. They are evi- 
dently—sometimes avowedly—~lesigned to reach particu- 
lar individuals. Our purpose is to touch those points in 
which our readers generally have, or ought to have, an 
interest. Again, there are questions which we are quite 
unable to answer. Here comes a question of that sort 
from Michigan : 


. 
Can you give me, through the colunme of the next Sanday 
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School Times, a complete list of all the better and more ad- 


vanced helps on the International Sunday-school lessons—of 
every denomination; and ali the independent ones, north and 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT HUNGER. 


BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


south, weeklies, monthlies, or quarterlies ; also where published ? | 


No, sir! we cannot. We have not a full list of all these 


up to the first of the year; and we presume that some | 


new ones are starting while we write this paragraph. We 
have no room in our paper for the complete list; and our 


correspondent would have to give up his study of next: 


Sunday’s lesson to find time for its reading, if we should 
prepare it. 
extent of the legion about which he is inquiring! The 
list of new quarterlies started since The Sunday School 


Times attempted to fill a gap with a new publication of | 


that sort would furnish a fair day’s reading. 


Some letters of inquiry which come to us have a great 
deal more than mere questions in them. 
case in stating it. 


Such oa letter is the following from an Ohio correspondent: 


There is a Bible class in our country Sunday-school, com- 
posed of young men and women who are difiicult to reach, and 


yet more d.fiicult to render thoughtful. They are generally | 
They are | 
willing to contribute thcir penny, or to do almost anything | 
But they do not care for the truths of the | 


present because there is no other place to go to. 


that is requested. 
Bible. These seem to them to have become hackneyed. It is 
next to impossible to hold their attention to anything that 
savors of the lesson cr religion. The influence of companions, or 


some other influence from outside, overbalances the influence of | 


the teacher. 
rather than vicious, and, though they generally contain them- 
selves in the school, they are often disorderly at religious 
meetings. With a little change this description would fit many 
Bible classes all cver the country. Where are the lesson helps 
for the teacher of this class? In general, lesson helps are over 
abundant and most excellent. But most of them are adapted 


These persons are alive for mischief, thoughtless 


only to those who have their minds awakened, and are eager | 


to learn what they can about the lesson. That which is in- 


finitely more important—namely, to arouse in’ the pupil an | 
- Ps e? 


eager desire to know and understand what is in the Bible, and 
thereby to open the way for a complete surrender to Christ— 
seems neglected. in this I may be mistaken. I hope I am. 
The one great help, the Spirit of God, God will grant every 
teacher if he be prayerful. The principal help for a teacher 
of such aclass must come from God. So indeed it must for 
every teacher. The chief power over this class must be in the 
teacher himself. He must be the life of the class. So also 
must every teacher. If, however, helps are needful to any 
teacher, they are especially so to this one. If they are useful 
to any, they would be tenfold useful to this one. He needs 
something to increase his personal magnetism, and his ability 
to interest ; in a word, his influence. 
@ wide experieace and culture which he has not, but which he 
might supplement by reading during the week if he had it 
furnished, or properly suggested. With the average Sunday- 
echool teacher, to thoroughly understand the lesson, to com- 
prehend its truths, and to be so familiar with it as to see it 
instantly in all its bearings and applications, requires all the 
time he can command. To intertwine the truths of the lesson 
with thoughts not too remote from the subject, and calculated 
to attract the attention of the class, to interest them, and to 
awaken an inquiring spirit, might be possible if he had the 
material from which to draw, and if he knew how to use it. 


The answer to that letter involves the whole question | 


of a Sunday-school teacher’s spirit, methods of prepara- 


tion, and helps to study. There is nothing peculiar in 


the class described. Just such scholars as those of its | 
membership are to be found by thousands in our Sunday- | 


schools throughout the land; and more of them are 
needed there. If their teachers are of a right spirit, 
and are properly prepared for their work, such scholars 
will soon become interested in the Bible lessons, and will 
find out that there is no fresher source of attractive truth 
in the universe than just there. And the helps to such a 
teacher’s study are available. The best counsel we can 
supply on this subject is to be found in the double-num- 
ber issue of The Sunday School Times for December 13. 


Let the teacherof any such class as the one described | 
read carefully the articles by Professor Phelps on the | 


right-spirit for Bible study, by Dr. Curry on Scripture 
explaining Scripture, by Dr. Riddle on Bible interpreta- 
ion, by Dr. Schaff on helps to popular Bible study, and 
y Bishop Elliott on the wise use of commentaries, and 
we think he will see how to get the help he needs 
frem the aids to study now accessible to him, as these are 
made effective through the power of the Holy Spirit. It 
is a teacher’s duty to be so full of the lesson, and the 
love of it, that he shall make his scholars realize the 
freshness and surpassing importance of its truths. The 
performance of that duty is not the easiest thing in the 
world. And there is where the eall for grace and hard 
work comes in. 
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Why, the good brother has no idea of the | 


They argue the | 
Their presentation of the principles 

involved would prove serviceable t> many readers, even | 
though their own minds are still in doubt on some poiats. | 


He needs to draw from | 


With hunger after beauty, goodness, love, 

With thirst for springs of sweetness, still denied, 
I hear a clear voice fulling from above, 

| That says, “‘ My child, thou shalt be satisfied. 


‘Full fountains in the desert thou shalt find, 
And for thy famine, lo! the living bread ; 

And though the way through shadowy defiles wind, 
By One who loves thee shall thy feet be led. 


* I wandered lonely in the wilderness, 

I wounded was among mine own ; cast ont, 
I felt the shivering pain of sore distress, 
By more than mortal peril hedged about. 


} “ And so, in all thy weakness, I am near, 
To give thee grace, to bid thy soul be strong. 
Even in the night, I send thes words of cheer, 


And turn thy mourning into raptured song.” 


O soul that hungers after purity ! 
O heart that thirsts fur more and more of Christ! 
List! his sweet summons, list! his ‘Come to me,” 
And thou shalt have thine utmost want sufficed. 


And murmur not if in this world of strife, 

And change, and sorrow, joy shall pass thee by ; 
Better the blessed than the happy life, 

And change belongs beneath this lower sky. 


To him that overcometh, is the word 

| So rich with prom'se, so benign with peace. 
Well may we wait the leisure of the Lord, 

In that long day when we from sin shall cease, 


METHOD OF TEACHING IN THE SERMON 
ON THE MOUNT. 
BY JOHN DE WITT, D.D. 


Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount ought carefully to 
| be studied by all those who, whether as preachers, 
parents, or teachers, are called to instruct others in 
religion. In that sermon our Lord appears distinctly as 
| a teacher, and, indeed, as a teacherofteachers. Both his 
| method of presenting truth and the truth he presents 
| deserve.the closest inspection. For in his instructions, 
| aa in his personal life, he, above all others, is ourexample. 
Nowhere else will teachers find so clearly set forth the 
true aim of all religious instruction asin the theme of this 
great discourse, “the righteousness of the kingdom of 
heaven.” Nowhere else will they find more useful 
maxims and warnings as to both the methed and the 
spirit of teaching than those to be found in what, in the 
appended analysis, is called the fifth division of that 
discourse; and nowhere else will they find a better 
anes of the method by which religious instruction 
| ought to be conveyed than in Christ’s method in this 
Sermon on the Mount. 


Though the first impression made on a reader of this 
matchless discourse is that of its cimple and familiar 
style (and this should be the first impression made by a 
teacher in instructing a class), it would be a mistake to 
| suppose that our Lord addressed his disciples in any hap- 
| hazard way. In an interesting essay, prefixed to a 
{lately published volume of Webster’s great speeches, 
Mr. Whipple propounds the question, why, of all the 
great parliamentary orators who have appeared in Eng- 
| land and America during the century, the orations of Ed- 
| mund Burke andof Daniel Webster are alone read beyond 
| the circle of special historical students. And he answers 
| his own question by referring to the organization of the 
| addresses ofthese two great men. I am not sure that this 
is an adequate reply. I should have been inclined to 
seek for the cause, or the chief reason, of their continued 
life, in something more than a formal trait. Perhaps he 
would have been nearer the truth had he said that among 
all modern English-speaking orators, Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Webster were those who took the greatest care to associ- 
ate closely their particular statements with permanent and 
universal principles, whether of municipal law, or of poli- 
tics or mora!s. And yet the organization of their orations 
is not the least noticeable of their features, or the one least 
important to be considered in accounting for their power 
to-day. 


; 


| himself as the “‘ teacher of teachers” in 
| that phrase. 


ee 


announcement and appeal, between truths of usiversal 
religion and truths of special revelation. 

We are often advised to leave second-rate authors 
alone. The dii majores gentium, we are told, are tho 
authors to be studied. Thus, Dr. Shedd tells preachers 
“to atudy daily, nightly, and everlastingly, the best 
authors.” The advice is good. It is good for teachers. 
They also, in learning how to instruct souls, should put 
themselves in communication with the great teachers, 
Jesus of Nazareth, in the Sermon on the Mount, reveals 
both senses of 
Therefore let teachers study him and it. 
I do not mean, merely read the sermon, but go through 
it word for word, again and again. Just as an ambitious 


| painter will study the Sistine Madonna of Raphael, or 
| as an ambitious sculptor will study the Moses of Michael” 
| Angelo, or an ambitious composer the Ninth Symphony 





I have written out this analysis to show that the Sermon | 


on the Mount, familiar as it seems at first sight to be, 
is a carefully organized didactic discourse. 
unifies the chapters in which it is recorded, 


is developed in an orderly and a rhetorical manner; and 


A great theme | 
This theme | 


the discourse concludes with a vivid and eloquent presen- | 


tation of the practical truth most appropriate to it. 
as to the minutest details of treatment, I hazard nothing 
in saying that in no other oration is there a finer propor- 


| tion between abstract statement and illustration, between | Why trouble about them farther? 


And | 


| But fifteen boys ! 


|of Beethoven, so let the conscientious teacher study 


deyoutly the Sermon on the Mount until he knows it 
through and through, ani he will grow wise in winning 
souls, 
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ANALYSI3 OF THE SERMON ON TOE MOUNT. 

Theme,— Zhe righteousness of the kizgdom of heaven. 

(L.) The righteousness described, and t's rewards an- 
nounced, Matt. 5: 2-9. 

(IL.) The righteousness as exhibited in life. 
life of persecution, Matt. 5: 10-12. 2d. 
evangelization, Matt. 5: 13-16. 

(IIL.) Relations of the righteousness to rizh'eousness of 
Old Testameni,—revealed first in ethics; secondly, in religion. 
lat. General principles, Matt.5: 17-20. 2d. Ethics of 
Old Testament. (a.) Moral law (il!ustrated by sixth and 
seventh commandments), Matt. 5: 21-00. (5) Special 
commands, illustrated by (a.) divorce, (b.) oat/s, (c.) law 
of retalia'ion, (d.) hatre!, Matt. 5: 31-48. 


1st. Passive 
Active life of 


8d 


Sd. Religion 


of Old Testament, (a.) Almsgiving, Matt.6: 1-4. (0b) 
Prayer, (a.) spirit, (b.) method, Matt. 6: 5-15.  (¢.) 
Fasting, Matt. 6: 16-18. 

(IV.) Relations of the righteouness to seoular life. lat 


Covetousness (the sin of the rich), Matt.6: 19-23. 2. 
Anxiety (sin of the poor), Matt. 6: 24-34. 

(V.) The tesching of the righteousness. 
warnings to disciples as teachers. Ist. Precepts. 
Be charitable in judgment, Matt. 7: 1-5. (0.) 
teaching to audience, Matt. 7: 6. 
Matt. 7: 7-11. (d.) General maxim, Golden Rule, Matt. 
7:12. 2d. Warnings. (a.) Eater the strait gate, Matt. 
7: 13,14. (5.) Beware of false prophets, Matt. 7 : 15-20. 
(c.) Beware of preaching without practice, Matt. 7: 
21-23. 


(VI.) Conclusion, Matt. 7: 24-27. 


Preeepts and 
(a.) 
Suit 
(c.) Bo prayerful, 





THAT M 
BY 


SSION CLASS. 
EMMA L. PARRY. 


Miss May had at last made up her mind to ft, She 
was not altogether pleased with the conclusion, but it 
was not her fault; she h-d been driven to it despite her 
own inclination.’ Indeed, it had taken a great amount of 
coaxing of her own will and desire. She had heaped up 
argument after argument in the vain attempt to excuse 
herself from it. There was no way of escape, for it would 
seem reasonable and right, and so she filt driven to invit 
that mission class to spend the a‘ternoon at her home. 
And such boys! It cannot be denied 
that it was a little appalling, and we cannot seriously 
blame so young and inexperienced 2 person as Miss May 
Bunker for shrinking and trying to fortify herself against 
the trying conclusion behind an array of excuses. Never- 
theless, all the arguments which her quick mind and keen 
logic could deduce, could not drown the little voice that 
ever, a3 a buoy, came to the surface, revealing the heavy 
anchor,—conscience,—in the depths. It were vain to 
strive against it. 

It had always seemed a perfectly natural thing to invite 





her morning class; there was some comfort and pleasurein 
that. But they were girls, and only si: 
they belonged to good connected with the 
church. They knew how to conduct themselves, and 
could even help her entertain them, so it was altogether 
reasonable to have them frequertly, A 

whispered—it seemed a ni 
model teacher the cl 


cofthem ; besides, 


families, 


1 then—let it be 
to be an attentive and 


Although the 





in 





, Count ess, it had 

an unconscious power with Miss May 
But the mission class! Who ever takes the same care 
and trouble with a mission class? You never mcet their 


friends or relations in society. You move in a sphere far 
apart, and it is pure and praiseworthy charity that leads 
you to them once a week. Is that not enough and well? 


Then, it é true, they 


- i] 
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. have gained an influence over your other pupils and their 
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have little manners, They do not know much about 
society. It might, perhaps, be a kindness to them not to 
ask them where they would be out of place. And, it is 
terrible to risk a possible rude return for intended kind- 
ness. It is astonishing how many serious minor points 





will arise when a chance and apparently trivial thought 
is admitted into consideration ; and it is sometimes mar- 
velous how the shifting buoy turns a trifling question into | 
a grave duty, and how, as the contrary waves of thought 
toss it to and fro, the settled calm of self-satisfaction is 
turned into a troubled sea. Thus it was with Miss May. 
Accidentally—so it seemed, but behind many accidents | 
we can detect the moving of the Spinit—the thought 

occurred to her that it would be well to take a little extra | 
notice of her class at the mission school. Hitherto she 
had not only been satisfied with her weekly visit to the | 
school, but had even prided herself upon this extra work. 

With her morning class she strove to be near the ideal | 
teacher, but with the mission class she considered the 

teaching quite enough, and, indeed, commendable. That 

here was the very place for the most careful work had | 
never occurred to her, until by a natural train of reason- 

ing the chance thought brought the plain truth before 

her. Once seen as a duty, she dared not strive against 

its difficulties, 

“Only a mission class?” Oh! but who needs help and 
attention more than these neglected waifs, for whom a | 
little kindness might brighten a life too often filled with 
misery? Do not know how to act, have no mannefs? 
So much the more should they be taught by, perhaps, the 
only ones whom they ever see having such a power. 
Do not care for such pleasure? Let them taste and see ; 
it may lead from grosser to refined enjoyments. You 


parents by this means. Oh, how vital to gain the same 

power here! So much trouble? True, it is trouble; 

there is no eluding that point. Did Christ take no 

trouble for you? Listen to the sad condemnation and 

reproach: “Inasmuch as ye did it not—’ “I must, I) 
ought, I will!” 

And so it was settled. The following Sunday, Mivs 
May told the fifteen boys that as next Thursday was 
Washington’s Birthday, and as they would then have a 
holiday, she would be pleased to have them visit her. 
The proposition was met with scorn. They laughed 
loudly at the idea, and the general response was “ Catch 
me comin’.” Nevertheless, at the close of school, Miss 
May said with a smile, “I shall expect you at half-past 
two!” 

In the meantime she wondered whether they would 
accept the invitation or follow out their own words. 
She had misgivings, cherishing a feeble, uncheerful 
hope, and a doubtful wish that would arise whenever the 
thought in all its reality presented itself of fifteen terrible 
boys to manage! What could she do with them? 

Thursday came—the’ darkest and dreariest of Febru- 
ary days, with a steady doleful rain. ‘“ Well, it will be a 
wonder if they do come!” she thought, half glad of the 
rain, 

“May, May!”’ cried her mother from the front window, 
“come here, Isn’t this one of your boys?” 

May darts to the window, but no oneis tobe seen. But 
presently, from around the edge of the corner store, appears 
an umbrella, then a foot, then a pair of roguish eyes, and 
then all vanishes. The old house-clock chimes one, It 
did seem very funny, but before May could join in the 
laugh, in the same mysterious manner there appeared 
two or three umbrellas, feet, and pairs of eyes, and then 
all as quickly disappeared, It was ridiculous! and the 
family joined in hearty laughter, whilst May hastened to 
the door, and at the proper moment of the appearing, 
beckoned to them to come, but the performance was 
repeated. 

What could be done? To be sure, it was only one 
o’clock, and perhaps they intended to loiter around until 
the appointed hour,—but the rain was drenching! She 
seats herself by the window, and soon they pass by in a 
procession, the whole fifteen, none missing! She goes to 


| a neglected boy, in considering him worthy a place in 





the door, and calls them; but they have whisked around 
the corner! Then ensued a skirmishing that continued 
for an hour—a coaxing, calling, beseeching, from Miss | 
May, and a tantalizing advance and retreat from the | 
audacious fifteen! At last, when Miss May had retired | 


and more out of place than they were. At last, “that 
John” ventured to remark, “Goin’ to read the Bible? 
We’re waitin’.” 

That was enough, and Miss May recovered herself. 
“Oh no,” she answered, “there are many things that 
Christian people enjoy besides reading ; a good game is | 
something I like. And talking thus, and at the same 
time helping, Miss May soon contrived to drive away | 





_ the reserve, and all were deep in the game she had begun. 


It became very exciting. Minds alert, feet and hands 
employed, all restraints were forgotten; and yet it was | 
surprising how much of the dreaded rudeness was absent, | 
how much consideration they had for each other, and 


the secret-—why? Oh! thereis magic power in noticing 


your parlor, in letting him know that you care to 
entertain him. The boys were fascinated with the game, 
but at length Miss May turned from the piano through 
sheer weariness. 

“ Here, see these pictures!” and leading from the gay, 
simple pictures in the scrap-book of sister Martha, she 
finally showed them the Goethe Gallery, and Doré, and 
even the fine illustrations in the great Bible, and their 
interest did not abate, whilst their quick questions 
showed minds aroused and quickened. And then the 
lunch! Miss May’s sweet and gentle mother knew 
somewhat about boys, and how to set them at ease ; still 
there was some difficulty to induce them to partake freely 
at first; and it was a little disheartening that two could 
not resist the temptation, but would squeeze orange-juice | 
in each other’s eyes until a fight ensued; and that some 
did so far forget themselves as to eat their raisins by | 
throwing them in the air and catching them in their | 
mouths; but some allowance must be made for overflow- 
ing spirits in active boys. It was remarkable that it 
passed off so well. But their spirits were ripe for more | 
amusement, Returning to the parlor they begged for | 
games, and got them. During the progress of them 
a little “marble boy” lost his arm, but was it not 
sacrificed in a good cause? But here is a dilemma. 
Night is advancing, but the boys show no disposition to 
leave. They have so taken possession of affairs that 
Miss May is alarmed and helpless. There seems to be 
before her as hard a task to get them to leave as it was 
to bring them in! At length she confided her trouble to 
John, making him a confidant and adviser; and he man- 
aged it so skillfully that they finally departed in fine 
spirits. True, no thanks were spoken, but bright looks 
spoke, and “that will come in time.” 

“Tt was a trouble! It was hard! Yet I am sure [ 
have a new influence with them. I understand them 
better—they know me better. It was worth the trial!” 

“Indeed it was,” came softly from the gently moving 
waves about the buoy; and the strong anchor beneath held 
its own true place, whilst the calm of satisfaction that 
ever follows duty performed, spread a sweet peace over 
the troubled waters. 








MARY’S WELL AT NAZARETH. 


[Translated from the German ¢ Ly, Tobler, for The Sunday School 
Simes, 


Travelers have often confounded three distinct things 
regarding this spring: the source, or Mary’s fountain ; 
the aqueduct; and the exit of the latter into the well, 
or Mary’s well. 

The source lies not under, but a little north of the 
church of Gabriel, from which a rock-hewn aqueduct 
leads to the church. The spring bursts forth into a 
hollow in the rock with such force that its bubbling rush | 
can be plainly heard. From the church three steps lead | 
down from the altar to the water-way. The latter is | 
covered with marble, but there is an opening of about | 
five inches’ breadth, through which a little jar can be let 
down by a chain to draw water. Itis the custom to draw 
and drink, and then to wet the head and the eyes. 

The water is then led southerly under the church by a 
covered way to the Well of Mary, where the people get 
the water. The aqueduct is about a hundred and 
twenty paces long, roughly constructed, and ends in a 
walled-up, round-arched structure, or in an arched-over, 
closed basin, where the water gushes forth into a carved 





The water as it pours out of the aqueduct is called the 
well of Mary ( fons Maria), the spring of Jesus and Mary, 
the Virgin’s fountain, the Madonna’s fountain; in 
Arabic, Ain Maryam and Ain el-Adra; and in old times 
it was also called the well of Gabriel. It lay and still lieg 
outside of the city; for if, as was stated about 1172, or 
even as early as 670, it was within the city, the latter 
must at those times have extended much farther to the 
north or north-east; which indeed is possible. Itis north, 
or, more nearly, north-east of the city, about five minutes. 
The water of this, the only living spring in Nazareth, 
has always been praised as clear and good. The quantity 


| of water varies according to the time of the year, and 
| how that rude superiority and boasting so disagreeably | 
| felt in the class-work, was totally lacking. What was 


perhaps according to the year itself; and earthquakes 
may have had some effect. In March, 1846, I found a 
copious spring, and others found it either so, or with even 
a superabundance of water, so that the stream was as 
thick as the wrist. According to the latest observations, 
which embrace ten years, the spring never dries up. In 
its feebler flow in summer, the cisterns in the city help 
out the supply, though their water is seldom drank, and 
is indeed not wholesome. The water of the well is not 
only good, but by some is considered medicinal; and it 
has been sent for that reason in bottles to France. 

To complete the whole in fine order, another aqueduct 
led the superfluous water into a pool, or square receptacle. 
This had a length of fifty-eight paces, a breadth of eleven, 
and was from six to seven feet deep. At the corners 
were stairs, by which to go down and get water. The 


| pool was, of course, well walled, and the water could be 
| let out, like that of the Mamilla pool, near Jerusalem. 


In the middle of the fifteenth century, the water ceased 


| to gush into a marble basin, as that was destroyed, with 
| its surroundings, in the troubles of the times; but later 


it was replaced by another. 

Somewhat earlier mention is made of a second, a lower, 
pool, into which the water flowed from the fir-t. The 
latter was arched over, but already in ruins; the descent 
to it was by sixteen stone steps. It was constructed after 
the general plan of the pool of Siloam. But it is difficult 
at this date to investigate the whole history of the struc- 
tures built to convey and utilize the water of the fountain 


|of Mary. In the seventeenth century there were drink- 


ing and water troughs. 

The spring is constantly visited, and there the foreigner 
finds his best opportunity to observe the exterior of the 
women’s world, and partly also their customs and prac- 
tices. The more the population increases, and the less 
plentiful (as at certain seasons) the water is,so much 
stronger is the necessity to wait a long, vexatious while. 
As I visited the well one afternoon, though there was no 
unusual press, yet it was now and then so great that the 
water-jars struck together and broke; it was said, more- 
over, that seldom did a week pass by without the crowd’s 
coming toa regular strife. When the spring is low, there 
is lively conversation there all day long; but at other 
times mornings and evenings, evenings especially. It is 
very seldom that Greek women hinder the pilgrims from 
drawing water from the spring, even when it is done in 
the church itself. The Arab women, as it appears, do 
not generally give place with a good grace to the men 
who wish water. 

In the East the custem prevails for the women to fetch 
water for the needs of the household; and so it is in 
Nazareth. They carry the water in long-necked jars of 
antique form, which they very skillfully carry on their 
heads. Some carry the water upon asses and camels. 

Tradition has seized upon the Well of Mary as a vast 
playground of fancy. However it cannot be doubtful, 
according tothe Holy Scriptures, that Mary and Jesus 
used to go to this well, and out of this well drank water. 
To the sensible investigator it is really pleasant to be for 
once standing on firm ground and breathing free air; for 
in other respects besides the well, Nazareth is by no 
means poor in traditions; such as those about the table 
of Christ and the rock of precipitation, the removal of 
the house of Mary to Loretto; which one is so glad 
to be rid of on the true height of Nazareth, on the true 
beginning point of Christianity and salvation. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


— -—_—_—_ 


from the window (to a corner behind the curtain), they | marble trough, which appears to have been a sarcophagus. 
walked up, in a body, rang the bell, and were shown into | From this trough, which is also used for watering cattle, 
the parlor. Shortly after Miss May entered, and—was | the water runs into the garden of the Sheikh Amin, where 
this that bold, confident, noisy crew? There they sat, | it is collected into a little pool, and used for irrigation. Frink’s feet slipped right out from under her, and down 
on the very edge of the chairs, twirling their hats, sub- | Two centuries ago, mention was made of an aqueduct | she sat, new skates and all, right in a little frozen pond 
dued, quiet, not a word to say! Oh! this was worse than | which emptied into a marble basin; if that was the lower | of slushy snow. 

if they had overwhelmed her with noise; that she had | aqueduct, the water must have run directly into the pool.| ‘Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the boys, flashing past, with 
expected, and had prepared a master-stroke to mect it, but | A new aqueduct was constructed in place of the old one | graceful sweep of glittering steel. An‘ He, he, he!” 
this was so unexpected that she herself was non-plused, ! in 1860. piped in Peggy Munson’s disagreeable little treble, the. 
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always struck in whenever anything unpleasant occurred, 

“T knew you'd fall. You don’t know how to skate!” 
“Let me alone!” cried Frink, sitting still to recover 

her breath after the astonishing upset, and looking 


around to see how many boys saw. And her face was | 


very red as she added, “ And go away, can’t you? I can 
skate as good as you can, any way! ” 





‘No, you can’t!” declared Peggy, vehemently, and 
striking out in the most approved attitude. “ You know 
that’s an awful story, Frink Badger ! ” 

‘Go on then, and try,” said Frink, wickedly; “there, | 
there’s a good place.” She pointed over a little distance 
off, where, under the treacherous thin coating, the ice lay 
in humps all ready to give unwary ones a fall. 
just see if you feel so smart!”’. 

Peggy’s fat little body gyrated unsteadily over the 
bright skates that were a trifle too far apart for grace, as 
she moved ambitiously off for the scene of conquest, 
while Frink composedly picked herself out of her 
clammy resting-place, ready to laugh when the time 
came. 

“There—he, he! oh /’” With a sharp cry of pain 
and horror she started forward, with each plunging step 
staring wildly to see if the fat little figure lying so still, 
wouldn’t stir or cry out. 
motionless silence. 

“© Peg!” she cried, reaching her by one long stride, 
and leaning over the prostrate little heap. ‘“‘ Do get up; 
only scream—somethin7. Oh dear, dear!” she moaned, 
seeing all her efforts vain; and she began to wring her | 
hands, and exclaim distractedly, “I’ve killed her! I’ve | 
killed her!” 

“ What’s the matter?” said one of the boys, wheeling 
around a sudden curve. ‘“ What—” 

“She’s dead,” cried Frink, perfectly wild with fear 
and remorse; “ and I’ve killed her!” 

Bascom knelt down by Peggy’s side, and pushed back 
the little red hood. “Oh no!” he said, looking up into | 
the white face above him; “she’s stunned, that’s all. 
Whew!” | 

With a whistle, clear and loud as a bugle, there ap- | 
peared, as if by magic, a small troop of boys, ready for 
adventure of any sort whatsoever. 

“Now then!” With many willing hands at work, 
Peggy was soon lifted up, and borne off in the direction 
of her home. 

“Where’s Frink?” asked Bascom, looking around in 
pity; ‘‘ poor thing, where’s she gone? ” 

“She ain’t a poor thing, either,” said a spiteful little 
voice, a short distance ahead. “She sent me out there a 
purpose ; she’s dreadful mean!’ And Peggy bobbed up 
the red hood over the shoulders of the boys. 

As quick as lightning she found herself, with more 
speed than politeness, landed from her elevated position, 
down upon the ice, while one and all stood and stared 
at her. 

“You can walk home,” cried a small boy, edging up 
to her vindictively, who having a private grievance of 
long standing, had so far buried the hatchet that, when 
he saw her suffering, from very pity, had insisted on 
pufling along bearing the heaviest of the burden. “ Yes, 
sir/” he exclaimed in great dudgeon, his feelings, by the 
sudden rebound, carrying himself as much beyond his 
former state of ill-nature as was possible, “I wish you 
had ’a cracked your skull, I do!” 

“Did you put all this on?” demanded a big boy, 
sternly facing Peggy. “If you did, you’re meaner’n | 
thought you were, and that’s bad enough!” and he 
turned on his heel contemptuously. 

“You’ve scared Frink,” said Bascom, excitedly, “so | 
that I expect she’s run home to cry her eyes out.” 

“T don’t care,” cried Peggy sharply, with an ugly ring 
to her voice; “she sent me there. She’s awful mean,— | 
Frink is!” 

“ Frink’s the nicest girl there is in this town!” cried 
ull the boys staunchly. “And she’s just as good as she 
can be; she wouldn’t hurt a fly.” 

“You’re always praisin’ her,” began Peggy, with a 
grumble. 


“Now, 


Anything, rather than that | 








“An’ if she did send you there,” cried another boy, 
with a will, ‘why, it’s no more ’n I'd ’a done myself. 
?) 7 . 
I'll venture to say you’ve served her some mean trick | 


lirst. Come gn, boys.” And he struck out grandly for a 
race, 


“Oh, don’t go!” whimpered Peggy, who was a little 
coward; and, struggling to her feet, she dashed wildly | 
after them, slipping miserably at every step. But they 
were deaf to her calls, and sped on the wings of the wind 
far in advance, 

Meanwhile Frink was pouring out her whole tide of 
woe, her head in her mother’s lap, while the kind hands 
soothed the little flushed face, and wiped away the tears. | 


| get the little white face, with the frightened eyes, out o 


threw her arms around her mother’s neck for an ecstatic 


| advance of ordinary reviews. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

“ Tt wasall my dreadful temper, mamma,” she mourned, 
with asigh. “Oh! how can I cure it?” 

“ Never, dear,” said mamma quietly, putting back the 
bright brown hair. 

“What, mamma!” Frink started up into a sitting 
posture, and whisked away the tears to gaze in perfect 
astonishment into the smiling face above her. 

“You will never cure it, darling,” said mamma. 
“Don’t try; it is too great a task for a little girl 
unaided to do,” 

The bright brown head drooped a little, and down went 
Frink’s head again into the dear old resting-place. 

“T understand, mamma dear,” she said softly, dropping 
a kiss on the kind hand, “and I'll ask Him.” 

“ And now we'll go and see about Peggy,” said Mrs. 
Badger. ‘‘ Come, dear,—” | 
But the door burst in unceremoniously, and, before 
anybody could think twice, a small troop of boys tumbled | 

in a bunch into the middle of the room. 

“She ain’t dead !’’ cried the small boy, in a tone of dis- 
appointment; “she’s just as mean as ever!” 

“She was cheating,” exclaimed Bascom, hurriedly, 
“So cheer up, Frink.”” He couldn’t for the life of him 





his mind. 
“Oh!” Frink drew one long breath, then turned and 


hug. 

“Now, I tell you, we’ll give her a scare,” cried another 
boy, with a determined voice, “and I know how to do it 
splendidly.” 

“ Capital |” they all began. 

“You mustn’t!’’ Frink flew around again, and drew 
herself up to her tallest height, “not one single one 
of you boys—” She looked steaiily at the whole group for 
one moment, then finished slowly, “ And I was to blame, 
for—’ Here she stopped a little, then went on: “I did 
tell her to go on that horrid old humpy ice, for she’d 
laughed at me, and I was mad; and oh, I’mso sorry!” 

“What for?” said the small boy, in wonderment. 
“She ain’t hurt none.” 

“Tt was just as wrong,” said mamma gently, “ and she 
might have been injured.” 

“ And so I shall go and beg her pardon,” cried Frink, 
with heightened color; and though her voice shook a 
little, there was decision in her eyes. Oh, how it hurt 
her pride to stand there and say all this to those boys, 
whom Peggy’s unpleasant ways had prejuciced sorely ! 
And before any one could guess what she would do next, 
she sprang out of the door, leaving a solemn array of 
children behind her. 

“ Well,” said Bascom at length, drawing a long breath, 
and looking at the others, ‘if she’s gone for forgiveness, 
[ guess it’s about time for me to start; for I said, as near 
as I can remember, some pretty sharp things.” 

The small boy was twisting his thumbs uneasily. 
so glad her skull wasn’t cracked,” was all he said. 

“ All right,” said Bascom, whirling around to smile on | 
him approvingly. ‘‘ Now then, you and I'll start and | 
tell her so.” 

“The whole of us will have to go then,” announced a | 


‘é Tm 





| big boy decidedly, “ for we’re all just as bad,” and with | 


one plunge he headed the repentant procession. “ This | 
is worse than carrying her home,” he observed grimly. 

“Cause it’s cross words we’ve got to remember now,” 
said Bascom, “and that’s always a pretty heavy tug. 
But we shall be lighter coming back.” 


mn | 
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couragingly of the plan tried in his school (Episcopal) 
as follows : 

“ At the commencement of the last quarter of 1879, 
I announced to the scholars of the Sunday-schools of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles, that at the end of the 
quarter those who desired could enter for a competitive 
examination, This examination was held on Monday 
evening, December 22, when each scholar present was 
handed a copy of the following questions : 

1. Name the seasons of the church year. 

2. What ones have we passed through in part since 
October 1? 

3. Name the portion of the Bible in which our lessons 
are found. 

4. Name as many of the books from which the lessons 


are taken as you can. 


5. Give the authors’ names as far as you are able. 

6. Who wrote the last book of the Bible? 

7. What other books did he write? 

8 What was he called? 

9. Where was he when he saw the vision referred to 
in our lessons ? 

10. Why was he there? 

11, What were apostles and others wno suffered perse- 
cution and death called ? 

12. What does this werd mean ? 

#8. Who was the greatest missionary the church has 
had ? 

14. Where was he born? 

15. How did he become a Christian, and where? 

16. Who wrote the book from which our motto (2 Pet. 
3: 18) for 1879 was taken? 

17. What was his trade or occupation? 

18. Can you remember any action of his for which he 
was very sorry ? 

19. Can you tell the manner of his death ? 

20. Give the titles of two or more of the lessons. 

21. Give the golden texts of any two of the lessons. 

22. Give any important thought from the lessons or 
reviews that you remember. 

23. What is the form of instruction the church has set 
forth called? 

24. What is the name given to the articles of belief? 

25. How many sacraments are there ? 

26. What is the general name given to the law which 
God gave to Moses? 

27. What do we learn from these books? 

28. What is the last word in the Bible? 

29. What does it mean ? 

30. What do you consider to be the object of attend- 


| ing Sunday-school ? 


“Some fifty had enrolled themselves, but the night being 
exceedingly stormy, all did not appear. Each scholar 
was assigned a separate table, and no helps of any kind 
were allowed. A committee of judges was appointed, 
none of whom were connected with the school, and the 
scholars were known to them only by their designated 
number and their age. Six prizes were awarded. Two 
of these were to girls over sixteen years of age. Two 
were to girls under sixteen. Two were for boys. 
The answers, as a whole, were remarkable for intelligence 
and thought. As a sample, I append several to the 
thirtieth question, ‘What do you consider to be the 
object of attending Sunday-school? ’ 

“A girl of eleven years says, ‘To love and serve God, 
and to learn to be a Christian.’ 

“ Another of thirteen and a half says, ‘To learn to do 
God's holy will and commandments.’ 

“One of fifteen says, ‘To learn the Bible, and to be an 
earnest Christian.’ 

“A boy of a little more than sixteen expresses it, ‘My 
object in attending Sunday-school is to learn to walk in 
the paths of the Saviour ; to make him my example; to 
hold him up as a perfect pattern to guide me to the haven 


In one form or another, examinations are made at the | where my soul at last expects to rest in happiness for 


close of each quarter, in many Sunday-schools, to test the | 


progress and proficiency of the scholars in their lesson | 


study. The success of these examinations varies accord- 


| ing to the character of the school, and the method of 


examining. Two reports are given herewith in illustra- 
tion of the plans employed. 

“Tn the First Congregational Church of Mansfield, 
Ohio, the last quarter of 1879 closed with a review far in 
It took the shape of a 


| written examination. The school was gathered for a long 


session, and each scholar was served with a printed list of | 
test questions, numbered in order. These questions were 
to be answered in their order, in writing. The movement | 
gives almost universal satisfaction, though some dislike | 
the ‘novelty,’ it ‘being like a common school examina- 
tion,’ and ‘taking a great deal of trouble.’” 

Mr. George C. Thomas, of Philadelphia, reports en- 


eternity.’ 

“A girl of eighteen says, ‘To learn God’s will, to study 
his word, to make us wise unto salvation.’ 

‘‘ Another boy of seventeen says, ‘To learn the way of 
salvation.’ 

“One of the members of a Young Ladies’ Bible Class 
says, ‘To study God’s word, and learn to be more like 
him in our lives.’ 

“ And another thus beautifully expresses it, ‘To learn to 
love the dear Saviour, and try to follow in the blessed 
steps of his most holy life, and be instructed in the truths 
that will make us wise unto salvation, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.’ 

“This review has greatly cheered me, especially such 
answers as the above. It will be repeated in March. Of 
course, this did not interfere with the usual review of the 
school,” 
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INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
VY DAR. 


LESSON CALEN 


[ First Quarter, 1880.| 
8 Jannary 1%.—Jerus Baptized by John................0000+---Matt. 3: 1-17 
4. Janeary 25 —The Temptation of Jesus Matt. 4; 1-11 
6 Mebruary 1.-—irue Discipies _.......Matt. 53 1-16 
6. February -The Truly Righteous. 
7. February 15 —-Th 
8 Februcry 22 —CGiving and Praying. 
® Febrnary 29 —Our F .ther's Care........... 
10 March 7.—The Saviour 
I}. Murch if 
12. March 2! 
1%. March 23.—Lessou selected by the school. 


» Tongue and the Temper...............Matt. 5* 3-448 
Matt. 6: 24-31 


The Falso and the True 
Review, 


Matt. 7: 15-29 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 1, 1880. 
Title: TRUE DISCIPLES. 
OOLDIZ TEXT: Ye axe Tue Lieut or THE WORLD.—Matt. 5: 14. 


Lesson 


Tupie: A Saviour Teaching. 
A Christian’s Spirit, v. 1-9. 


A Christian’s Trials, ¥. 10-12. 
( 3. A Christian's Example, v. 13-16. 


NOME READINGS. 


Monday, January 26; Matt. 5: 1-16. 
Tuesday, January 27: Lukel8: 9-17. 
Wednealay, Jan. 28: Joel 2:.12-27. 
Thursday, Janu t 28: Isa. 5 
Friday, Junuary $0: Luke 6: 29-38, 
Saturday, January ¢ ms Psa, 24: 1-10. 
Sunday, February 1: Phil. 2: 1-16, 


Outline: 


A Saviour teaching 
Blessed are the humble. 
Blessed are the mourning. 


Blessed are the merciful. 
Blessed are the pure. 
Have these blessings. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{ Matt. 5: 1-16. ] 

1. And seeiug the multitudes, he went up into a mountain: 
avd when he was set, his disciples came unto him : 

2. And he opened his mouth, and taught them, saying, 

8. Blessed cre the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

4. Blesse | are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted. 

5. Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

6. Biessed are they which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled, 

7. Blessed wre the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

8. Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

9. Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
chil lren of God. 

10, Tlessel are they which are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

11. Blessed are ye, when men shall.revile you, and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely, for 
my sake, 

12. Rejoice, and be exceeding gad : 
in heaven: 
before you 

13. Ye aro the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost his 
savour, wherewith shall it bo salted? it is theacefurth good for 
nothing, but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men, 

14. Ye aro the light of the world. A city tk 
hill cannot be hid. 

15. Neither do men light a candle, and put it undera bushel, 
but on a candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in 
the house. 


for great fs your reward 
for so persecuted they the prophets which were 


atis set on a 


16. Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
yourgood works, and glorify your Father which isin heaven, 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Matt. 5:1. Seeing the muititudes, When he saw 
the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on them. Matt. 
9: 36-——Jesus . . . saith unto them, [ have compassion on 
the multitude. Mark 8: 2. After these things Jesus went 
over the sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias. Anda 
great multitude fo'\lowed ‘him. ... Jesus then lifted up Ais 
eyes, and saw a groat company come unto him. John 6:1, 2, 5. 

Ilis ioninbas came unto him.——Tlis disciples came to 
him, and awoke him, saying, Lord, save us: we perish. Matt. 

; 25. ——Then came to him the disciples of John. Matt. 9 

Vv. 2. Opened his mouth.——Now therefore go, and I 


will be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say. | 


Exod, 4:12 


Taught them.——<As he was wont, he taught them again. 


Mark 10: 1. 


He taught them as one that had authority, and 


not * the scribes.. Mark 1: 22. I spake openly to the | 


world; Iever taught in the synagogue, and the temple, whither 
the rade resort. John 18: 20. 


V. 3. The poor in spirit.——The sacrifices of God cre 
® broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise. Psa. 51: 17.——For thus eaith the high and 
lofty One that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy ; I dwell | 
in the high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite 
and humble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and to 
revive the heart of the eontrite ones. Isa. 57: 15,——To 
this man will I look 


spirit, and trembleth at my word, Isa. 66: 2. 


Theirs is the kingdem of heaven.— The kingdom of | after the beginning of his publie ministry. 


heaven isat hand. Matt. 4: 17. 


, ie 
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| waters, and he that hath no money; 


"s Golden Rule seiies ctivé peesuaStee Matt. 7: 1-14 | 


\5: 1-13. Blessed are the thirsting. | 


k, ewes to Aim shat d@ poor and of a contrite | 


VvV.4. They that mourn: for they shall be com- | had his discourse by night with 


fcrted.—Weeping may endure fora night, but joy cometh 
|} in the morning. Psa. 3): 5.——To comfort all that mourn ; to 
appoint unto them thst mourn in Zion, to give unto them 
| beauty for ashes, the o:1 of joy for mepenint, the garment of | 

praise for the spirit of heaviness. Isa, 61: 
| V.5. The meek: 
The meek 


for they shall inherit the earth. 
shall inherit the earth ; and shall delight them- | 
selves in the abundance of peace. Psa. 37: 11. 

Which do hunger and thirst: for they shall 
be filled.——TIlo, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the | 
come ye, buy, and eat; | 
yea, come, bny wine and milk without money and without 
price. Wherefore do ye spend money 
| bread? and your labour for that wh‘ 


for that which iz not 
A satisfieth not? hearken 


| diligently unto me, and eat ye that which is good, and let your 
| souldelightitselfiafatness. Isa 


55:1,2.—-Whosoeverdrinketh 


| of the water that I shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
| water that I shall give 
| springing up into eternal life. 
| them, I am the bread of life: he that 
| hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst. 
16:35. 


him shall be in him a well of water 
John 4: 14.——Jesus said unto 
t seanaths to me shall never 


John 


V.7% The merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. | 
—Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them about 


| thy neck; write them upon the table of thine heart: so shalt 


rthou find favour and good understanding in the sight of God 
and man. Prov. 3:3, 4.——He that followeth after righteous- | 
ness ant mercy findeth life, righteousness, and honour, Prov. 
21: 21.——The Lord give mercy unto the house of Onesiphorus ; 
for es oft refreshed me, and was not ashamed of my ¢hain. 
The Lord grant unto him that he m | 
inthat day. 2 Tim. 1:16, 18. 
Vv.8. The pure in heart: for they shall see God. | 
— Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall 
stand in his holy place? Ie that hath clean hands and a pure | 
heart; who hath lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully. Psa. 24: 3, 4. Finally, brethren, whatsoever | 
things are true, rcp er things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are | 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 


Phil. 4: 8. 

V.9. The peacemakers: for they shall be called 
the children of God.——Depart from evil, and do good; 
seek peace, and pursue it. Psa. 34: 14.——If it be possible, as | 
much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men. Rom. 
13: 18, 

Vv. 10. Persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven.-——Ye shall be hated 
of all men for my name’s sake: but he that endureth to the 
end shall be saved. Matt. 10: 22.——For our light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory. 2 Cor. 4:17. 

V.11. Falsely, for my sake.——lIf ye be reproached for 
the name of Christ, happy are ye: for the spirit of glory and of 
God restethupon you. . . . If any man sufferas a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed; but let him glorify God on this behalf. 
1 Pet. 4:14, 16. 


¥V.12. The prophets which were before you.—— 
They mocked the messengers of God, and despised his words, 
and misused his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose 


may find mercy of the Lord 


| John the Baptist went over to him; 
| renewed testimony to Jesus’ messiahship, compared himself 


| increase, but I must decrease.” 
imprisoned, after which Jesus made more disciples than even 


| of afever; and likewise healed many others. 





against his people, till there was no remedy. 2 Chron, 36: 16. 
——Woe unto you! for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, | | 
and your fathers killed them. Truly ye bear witness that ye | 
allow the deeds of your fathers: for they indeed killed them, | 
and ye build their sepulchres, Luke 11: 47, 43. 

V.14. The tight of the world.——I am the light of | 
the world. Joh: 1 8: 12,—The path of the just is asthe shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the perfect day. Prov. 
4:18. 

V. 15. See your good works, and glorify your 
Father.—Having your conversation honest among the Gen- 
tiles: that, whereas they speak against you as evil doers, they | 
may by your good works, which they shall behold, glorify | 
God in the day of visitation. 1 Pet. 2: 12. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Between the last lesson and this an interval has elapsed of | 
about a year and a half. Although this interval embraces | 
the first half of Jesus’ whole term of public ministry, the | 

records of it in the Gospels are but scanty. The order of 
"events, after Robinson, is somewhat as follows: 





| the power of the Spirit,” the same Spirit who had led him up | 
to be tempted, and sustained him through his forty days’ 


fasting and trial. As Jesus returned, John the Baptist, at | 


| Bethabara, beyond Jordan, testified of him anew as the Mes- | } 


also in Galilee is uncertain. But he went to Galilee, and | 
| performed his first miracle, at Cana. Luke 4: 14, 15, is per- 
haps to be taken as coupling the events of this return of | 
| Jesus with a later one into Galilee; if so, then Jesus acquired | 
great fame in all the region of Galilee, and “taught in their | 
synagogues, being glorified of all.” 

| He is next spoken of as at Jerusalem, at the first passover 

There he drove. 


| 

. ; +" 
siah, Jesus gained many disciples, at the Jordan; whether | 
| 

| 


the traders out of the temple, and at about the same time ho 12 


| Matt. 4: 13-16; 


After the temptation in the wilderness, Jesus “returned in | 0 
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Nicodemus. He then, by 
his diseiples, baptized in Judea, where many disciples of 
whereat John gave 


| to “the friend of the bridegroom,” and said, “He must 
About that time John was 


| John, The Pharisees hearing of this, Jesus withdrew to 
Galilee, holding his discourse with the Samaritan woman at 
the well near Sychar, and convincing many Samaritans. 
Then certainly Jesus taught publicly throughout Galilee, 
| performing many miracles (among which are particularly 
mentioned his healing, while in Cana, the nobleman’s son 


| lying ill at Capernaum), getting great fame, and meeting with 


much acceptance. Coming in course to Nazareth, his home 
city, he was rejected by his neighbors, whereupon he removed 
to Caperneuma, Near that place,on the Sea of Galilee, he 
called Simon and Andrew, James and John, to discipleship, 
accompanying his call with the miraculous draught of fishes. 
At Capernaum he healed a demoniac in the synagogue. In 
that city he also healed Peter’s wife’s mother, who lay sick 
With his dis- 


| ciples—not yet the twelve—he went from Capernaum 


throughout Galilee. At Galilee he healed a leper; and at 
Capernaum again, a paralytic; and then he called Matthew, 
a publican, as he was sitting at the receipt of customs. 

Next Jesus appears again at Jerusalem, at the second 
| passover of his public ministry, where he healed the infirm 
man at the pool of Bethesda, a pool which tradition repro- 
duces in dis Birket Isratl, or pool of the Israelites, on the 
south side of the Via Dolorosa, just inside of St. Stephen’s 
gate. As they journeyed, perhaps on their return towards 
| Galilee, the disciples plucked ears of grain on the Sab‘ath, 
| thus giving rise to another of Jesus’ short discourses. In 


| Galilee again, he healed the withered hand on the Sabbath, 


with a like result. He was then followed by multitudes at 


| the Sea of Galilee, when he retired to either the mountain 


| regioa, or to some well-known mountain (probably near 


Capernaum), and chose twelve of his disciples, whom he 

called apostios, to be his especial companions and witnesses, 
and his chief ambassadors in proclaiming the gospel. The 
multitudes kept following him, and therefore he withdrew to 
the mountain, or perhaps from one part of the mountain to 
another place thereon, where he took his seat and delivered 
the discourse known as the Sermon on the Mount, of which 
our lesson is the opening. 

The following references give 
sketch : 

John the Baptist’s testimony to Jesus; at Bethabara: John 
1:6-34. 

Jesus gains disciples ; 
Galilee: John 1: 35-52. 

The miracle at Cana of Galilee: John 2: 1-12. 

Then Jesus goes to Jerusalem to the first passover of his 
ministry. 

Jesus drives the traders out of the temple; at Jerusalem: 
John 2: 13-25. 

Our Lord’s discourse with } 
John 3:1-21. 

Jesus baptizes in Judea, and John gives further testimony 
to his messiahship: John 3: 22-36. 

Jesus departs into Galilee after John’s imprisonment: 
Matt. 4:12; 14: ae Mark 1:14; 6: 17-20; Luke4: 14; 
3:19, 20: John 4: 1- 

Our Lord’s iain) with the Samaritan woman; near 
John 4: 4-42, 

Jesus teaches publicly in Galilee: Matt.4:17; Mark 1: 
14,15; Luke 4: 14, 15; John 4: 43-45, 

Jesus, at Cana, heals the nobleman’s son lying ill at Caper- 
naum: John 4: 46-54. 

Jesus is rejected at Nazareth, and removes to Capernaum: 
Luke 4: 16-31. 

Jesus calls Simon and Andrew, James and John, and causes 


the detail of the foregoing 


at the Jordan, and perhaps also at 


Nicodemus; at Jerusalem: 


Sychar, and Shechem or Neapolis: 


| the miraculous draught of fishes; near Capernaum: Matt. 
| 4: 18-22; Mark 1: 16-20; Luke 5: 1-11. 


Jesus heals a demoniac in the synagogue at Capernaum: 
Mark 1: 21-23; Luke 4: 31-37. 

Jesus heals Peter’s wife’s mother, and many others; at 
Capernaum: Matt.8: 14-17; Mark 1: 29-34; Luke4: 38-41. 
Jesas goes with his disciples from Capernaum and through- 
t Galilee: Matt. 4: 23-25; Mark 1: 35-39; Laie 4: 49-44, 
Jesus heals a leper; at Galilee: Matt. 8: 2-4; Mark 1: 


| 40-45; Luke 5: 12-16, 


Jesus heals a paralytic; and calls Matthew, at Capernaum: 
att. 9: 2-9; Mark 2: 1-14; Luke 5: 17-28. 

Jesus’ seco aa passover now finds him at Jérusalem. 

* Jequs heals an infirm man at Bethesda; at Jerusalem: 
| John 5: 1-47, 

The disciples pluck ears of corn on the Sabbath; perhaps 
on their way to Galilee: Matt. 12; 1-8; Mark 2: 23-28; 
Luke 6: 1-5. 

Jesus heals a withered hand on the Sabbath; ia Galilee: 
Matt. 12: 9-14; Mark 3: 1-6; TLuke 6: 6-11. 

Jesus is followed by multitudes at the Sea of Galilee: Matt 
: 15-21: Mark 3: 7-12. 
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Jesus retires to the mountain and chooses the twelve; and 
the multitudes follow him; near Capernaum: Matt. 10: 2-4; 
Mark 3: 13-19; Luke 6: 12-19. 

The Sermon onthe Mount; near Capernaum: Matt. 5: 1to 
8:1; Luke 6: 20-49, 

The mountain (not a mountain as in our English Bible) 
was either a well-known mountain, or the mountainous por- 


tion of the region; the latter is a common New Testament | 


meaning. 
mountain. 


It does not follow that Jesus was at the top of the 
The view was probably extensive; and the “ city 


that is set on a hill” in y. 14, which literally is “a city that | 


lieth on a mountain,” was most likely a city in full sight upon 
a mountain top, seized upon at the moment as an illustration 
ready at hand. Tradition has it that the mountain of this 
discourse was the two peaked Horns of Hattin, quite near 


the Sea of Galilee, plainly visible from far out on the Medi- | 


teranean, and important landmarks for vessels sailing to Tyre 
or Sidon, 

The city of Capernaum was once splendid, but now is 
nothing but a ruin. It is uncertain whether Khan Minyeh 
or Tell Hum, on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, is the right 
spot. 
place. The ruins, as is the case with all old cities, are con- 
tinually disappearing below the soil. It is generally thought 
that part of the ruins still visible are the remains of a splen- 
did Jewish synagogue of Roman times; and if so, of the one 
in which Jesus taught and wrought miracles; yet it is more 
probable that all the relics of Jesus’ time are below the 
ground, and only to be revealed by excavation. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A, O, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 
(1.) And seeing the multitudes he went up into the moun- 
tain, and he having sat down, his disciples came to him ; and 
opening his mouth, he began to teach them, saying, (3.) 


Blessed are the poor in spirit; because theirs is the kingdom | 
(4.) Blessed are they that mourn; because they | 


of heaven. 
shall be comforted. (5.) Blessed are the meek; because 
they will inherit the land. (6.) Blessed are they that 
hunger and thirst after righteousness: because they will be 
satisfied. (7.) Blessed are the merciful: because they will 
obtain mercy. (8.) Blessed are the pure in heart: because 
they will see God. (9.) Blessed are the peacemakers: 
because they will be called sons of God. (10.) Blessed are 
they that have been persecuted because of righteousness : 
because theirs is the kingdom of heaven. (11.) Blessed are 
ye when they shall reproach you, and persecute you, and say 
every evil thing against you falsely, on accountof me. (12.) 
Rejoice and be exultant: because your reward is great in 
heaven: for they so persecuted the prophets who were before 
you. (13.) Ye are the salt of the earth; but if the salt 
shall have become insipid, with what shall it be salted? It 
is henceforth good for nothing, except to be cast forth and 
trampled on by men. (14.) Ye are the light of the world; 
a city situated upon a mountain cannot be hidden. (15.) Nor 
do they light a lamp, and place it under the measure, but on 
the lamp-stand, and it shineth for all that are in the house. 
(16.) Thus let your light shine before men in order that they 
may see your good works, and may glorify your Father who 
is in the heavens. 
NOTES, 

Verses 1, 2.—The multitudes, mentioned in chapter 4, verse 
25.— Went up. Either for rest, or to secure a more conh- 
venient place for teaching them.—JInto the mountain. Either 
the mountain, which is assumed te be above the plain where 
the multitudes were, or some definite mountain supposed to 
be known to the readers, but which cannot be now identified. 
It may or may not have been near Capernaum.—Sat down: 
asa convenient posture for lengthened teaching.— Disciples. 
Not the apostles exclusively, but many who had now attached 
themselves to him. His instructions evidently reached a 
considerable multitude (7: 28).—Opening his mouth. An 
idiom mainly Hebraistic, but not unknown to the Greek. 
It naturally precludes a weighty and important discourse.— 
Began to teach : went to teaching, implying continuous (often 
habitual) instruction; here, a continued discourse. 

Verse 3.— Blessed are the poor in spirit. More spiritedly in 
Greek : Yet the English 
“happy ” has not quite the fallness of meaning of the Greek 


“Wappy the poor in spirit!” 


as } » , | 
maxarios ; “blessed” is, perhaps, better. We have seven or 


nine beatitudes so called, from the Latin beatitudo, —felicitation, 
pronouncing happy. They do not describe so many distinct 
characters, but essentially the same character under so many 
distinct aspects ; the reward is, in like manner, the same in 
essence, but adapted in form to the respective virtues. This 
should be distinctly understood. Each virwe carries all the 
rest; each reward involves all the rewards. The beatitudes 
extol and reward the qualities which men naturally contemn, 
—poverty, meekness, pity, the love of purity and peace. 


These and kindred qualities, despised by the world, the king | 
of the new kingdom, here giving, as it were, its code of laws, | 
declares will alone receive the honors of that kingdom. The | 


poor in spirit are, first, the really and literally poor (see Luke 


At present the general leaning seems to be to the latter | 


| 
| entitles to the blessing, but poverty conjoined with its appro- 
| priate temper and spirit. The inward state must correspond 


| to the outward, otherwise the destinies of Lazarus and Dives | 


| might be reversed.— Theirs is: to them belongeth.—The king- 
| dom of heaven. The kingdom which I have come to set up 
| with all its glories is intended precisely for such. 

| earthly poor, but rich in faith, are heirs to all its glories. 


| that their mourning must not be selfish repining, but such 
| sorrowing as shall recognize God in its afflictions. The point 
| of the verse is the “sorrowing,” whom worldly pride and 
| prosperity neglect or despise, but whom God regards and 
cares for, and will comfort in his kingdom. 
Verse 5.—Meek: gentle, yielding —The land. The new 
kingdom draws its imagery from the old. The land of 
| ings, te the faithful Israelites. ‘“ Earth,” however, whether 
| referring to the meek man’s real enjoyment of that which he 
readily yields, or as the seat of the Messiah’s wide-spread 
conquests, and finally triumphant kingdom, though forsaking 
the imagery, is sufficiently true to the essential meaning. 
Verse 6.—Hunger and thirst after  righteousness.—Vivid 
| expression of intense longing after that perfect conformity to 
| God’s will which is denoted by righteousness. The New 
| Testament idea of righteousness through faith in Christ was 
| yet to be developed.— Satisfied: have their fill, The economy 
of God will make provision for all their desires. The word 
was earlier applied to the feeding of animals, but in later 
Greek writers was applied also to men. 


The heathen 
The gospel ranks it 


compassionate. Pity was not a pagan virtue. 
| were, and are, hard-hearted and cruel. 


receiving of pity. 
virtue. 
Verse 8.—Pure in heart. Clean in heart, free from moral 


The reward, as above, corresponds to the 


ing him. The reward fits the virtue. Only the pure cap 
dwell with him who is immaculately pure. 

Verse 9.—Peacemakers. Not merely passively peaceful, 
but active promoters of peace, earnest to reconcile those who 
are at strife.— Will be, and will be called, recognized as sons 
af God, partaking the qualities of the God of peace, like him 
in nature, and his characteristic representatives among the 
discords and strifes of men. 

Verse 10.— Persecuted because of righteowsness, by them that 
hate it. This beatitude passes from quality to condition: 
but the condition implies the quality. It implies the double 
virtue of righteousness, and fidelity to it amidst suffering. 
Persecuted ; as were the ancient Christians very generally, 
and as the truly godly have been in all ages.—Theirs 1s. To 
them belongeth, as to the poor, the kingdom of heaven. Exiled 


ings of the new kingdom (Rey. 6: 11; 20: 4). 

Verse 11.—Blessed are ye. The beatitude before stated 
generally, is applied to the hearers. Reviling, persecuting, 
evil-speaking, blend together words and acts. The words are 
sometimes hardest to bear.— Fulsely is of doubtful genuineness. 
It may have been taken into the text from the margin where 
it was placed as a comment by some one who saw that it was 
clearly implied. Of course the evil-speaking must be un- 
founded.— Because of me: for their allegiance to Jesus. 

Verse 12.—R-joice in the assurance of future blessedness.— 
Be exultant has still more emphasis.—In the heavens: where 





secuted. 


ages (Heb. 11 : 35-40). 


earth.—Salt seasons what is insipid; preserves what is cor- 
ruptible. 


ing to salt i. It is cast forth and trampled on. 


hopeless. 





The | 


Canaan was the land of promise, the sum and seat of bless- | 


| 


Verse 7.—The merciful: more exactly, the pitiful, the | 


pollution, alike from sensual lusts and all evil passions and | 
desires.— Shall see God with the accompanying idea of enjoy- | 


and martyred on earth, to them belong especially the bless- | 


God and angels dwell: contrast with earth.—For so they per- | 
You but share the lot of the eminent saints of all | 


Verse 13.—Ye, who are my true disciples.—-T he salt of the 


So Christians purify, elevate, and preserve society, | 
and keep it from degeneration and disintegration.— Become 
insipid: lose its saltness and seasoning power.— With what 
| shall it be salted? Made to salt other things, there is noth- | 
The case 
of preservers and objects to be preserved becomes alike 


| life—Jn order that, The end is that they may behold the 
noble, excellent deeds ( good works) of Christians, and glorify, 
render homage and glory to their Father, from whom theso 
good works are sure to come, and whose character they illus- 
trate— Who is in the heavens: as distinguished from our 
fathers on the earth. The idea that those for whom their 
| light shines will themselves be illuminated and in turn 


Verse 4.—They that mourn: with the suppressed thought | become illuminators (both blessed and blessing) is implied, 


though not definitely expressed. 








THE REWARDS OF DISCIPLESHIP. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 

There is a grandeur in our Lord’s first appearance as 
teacher not surpassed by any later experience in his life. 
The contrast between him and the merely human masters of 
| thought is very striking. Unlike the Greeks, he had not 
gone to Egypt, or any center of worldly wisdom, to sit at the 
feet of the wise, and gather knowledge from them. Unlike 
the Romans, he had not gone to Athens to learn the best that 
| Greece in its highest moods could give them. But he came 


from the daily life of humble Nazareth, and began to teach 


with an authority and gentleness that were totally unlike any 
example known to history. The very circumstances with 
which he introduced his instructions, prove his own estimate 
| of the magnitude of this department of his divine mission, 
The night before the Sermon on the Mount he had spent in 
solitary prayer. Here was no plea of the moment, no ejacu- 
lation called forth by the magnitude of the task before him, 
no hasty communing with the Father. Through the slow 
| hours of the whole night, amid the calm of nature in its 
nightly rest, he prepared for the great morrow. 


. Bre 2 es | 3ut we must not forget the special antecedents of this first 
| high among the virtues, and rewards it with the obtaining or 


formal teaching. Matthew gives only general touches of how 
| che interval was filled up between the temptation and tho 
| Sermon on the Mount. He tells us that after Jesus had heard 
that John was cast into prison, he went to Galilee; that he 
| preached steadily the duty of repentance and the approaching 
kingdom of heaven ; that he called the twelve disciples ; that 
he went through all Galilee teaching and preaching, and 
healing all sickneeses and diseases of the people; and that 
multitudes followed him from every part of the country, and 
even from the east of the Jordan. These are generaliz:tions, 
| but Mark and Luke furnish us with some specific incidents, 
while John describes entirely new scenes. It is he alone who 
recounts the miracle of the marriage at Cana, the memorable 
interview between Christ and Nicodemus, that conversation 
| with the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well, the healing of the 
| impotent man at the pool of Bethesda, the attempt of the 
Jews to kill him, and his own emphatic statement of tho 
| doctrine of the resurrection. 
| 1. The early popular estimate of Jesus is an important 
| element in our study of the beatitudes.—His fame had spread 
at once throughout the land. The people had seen h‘s mira- 
| cles, and his new words had fallen on their acute ears. It 
| was not as a stranger, then, but as one known to them, that 
| they followed him up the mountain to be witnesses of other 
miracles, and hearers of otherstrange words, Christ took the 
| full measure of the purposes and inmost thoughts of these 
| multitudes of people. He saw an element of selfishness in 
| them, but at the same time he had compassion on them. He 
was equally at home in talking with an individual and in 
| teaching the dense mass of human beings. But whether the 
one person or the five thousand sought him, in either case 
| there was a recognition of his profound sympathy with their 
| wants. The people always know their real friend. At the 
very first stage of our Lord’s contact with men, this was seen 
and felt, and it never was once doubted. There have often 
appeared human leaders who have for a while kept up the 
disguise of interest in the welfare of the great suffering masses. 
| But the mask, sooner or later, is torn away, and every eyo 
can see the deception. This is the touchstone of all truc 
reform, The people may be uncultivated, and busied about 
the means of getting bread to eat. They may know but little 
of the philosophy of reform, and can weigh only defectively 
the opinions of the men to whom they listen. But they have 
eyes, far-reaching eyes, which see down into the depths of 
character. 


| 


There is no ignorance so dense as to fail to see 


Verse 14.—The light of the world. The same idea under a | the might of a friendly hand and the intense love of a sym- 


| changed figure. Ye are to enlighten men with the light of | pathetic heart. No subterfuges are required to carry this 


As illuminators of the world. Ye are to 
be conspicuous, as a city upon a mountain, which cannot be 
hidden. So your light must shine afar as from the moral 
| mountain-tops of society. 


| truth and virtue. 


| Verse 15.—A lamp: more exact than candle and lamp- 
stand ; more exact than candlestick, though the relation is the 
same: yet “on a candlestick ” is a little awkward.— Under the 


measure: definite (not a measure) for the modius or measure 
(about a peck) supposed to be in every house.—Shineth for 


all in the house: thus answering its purpose to dispel the dark- 
ness, 
Verse 16.— Thus or so: namely, as the lamp shines for all in 


the house, let your light shine, ete. 
“ 


In the English version 
so,” by its unfortunate position, seems to refer to what 


| follows instead of what precedes. The light is the light of 


| conviction. Theneedy heart, with an instinct that never errs, 
feels the power of love. When William of Orange landed 
in lacerated and bleeding England, he needed no couriers to 
fly up and down the country to tell the people what good 
thoughts he had toward them. He simply loved them, not 
because he was allied to the previous dynasty, but because 
his great heart was filled with a charity sadly uncommon on 
the throne or at the head of an army. 

2. All the beatitudes are contrasts.—The new order cf 
things which Christ was to introduce was not a mere improve 
ment on the past. It was a revolution. 
day was cold, critical, pharisaical. It was arithmetieally 
exact. It was an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, 
Formalism reigned from the Sanhedrim down to the humblest 
class. Christ began by calling attention from the outward to 


The temper of tho 


©: 20); but the added in spirit shows that not mere poverty | truth and purity.—Shine in beneficent actions, and in a holy | the inward life. He changed the point of vision. Three 
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* nation’s preservers there is no privileged class. 
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centuries ago Copernicus revolutionized astronomy by declar- 
ing the sun to be stationary, and that the planets revolved 
about it. When Christ sat in the midst of the multitude on 
the mountain top, and uttered his sublime promises, he 
upturned the reigning moral judgment of men by showing 
that the whole spiritual life of man depends on the heart, and 
not on the apparent conduct of men. His first blessing was 
pronounced on the poor in spirit,—really the text for the 
whole sermon. Then came his word of life for the mourner, 
the meek, the hungry and thirsty for righteousiess, the mer- 
ciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, and the persecuted. 
Like 
the maimed and weakly Spartan boys, they had been counted 
out of the race and conflict of life. But Christ enlarged the 
circle of human worth to world-wide dimensions, and gave hope 


These classes had hitherto no estimate placed upon them, 


to the suffering, and made it possible for every one of pure 
heart to inherit the highest honors in the coming kingdom. 
No imagination can fully grasp the effect of this totally new 
doctrine on the people who heard it. Each listener, what- 
ever might have been his limitations and disabilities, must 
have felt that there was room for him in this empire of con- 
fession and love. With new feelings he must have descended 
that mountain of blessing and entered his lowly home. 
Christ had given him a new thought, which lingered with 
him, and was his great support in later life. It will not do 
for us to say that the people soon forgot what the Teacher 
had said. Memory is stronger than our weak faith would 
suppose. The good word, that comes in collision with all 
the false life that had preceded it, is seldom lost. It may do 
no work for many a long year, but the kingly thought may 
be, and is, only sleeping. By and by the time will come when 
it will step up to its throne, and take up its rightful scepter. 
Christ’s teachers must be like Christ himself. There must 
be no despising of any auditor, Each one who comes within 
sound of the teaching voice brings with him his wants. 
Immortality is a part of his destiny. A gentle word may 
win him, The truth, with gentleness, must bring forth its 
waving harvests. 

3. There is a peculiar magnitude of promise throughout 
the beatitudes.—One needs only to compare the deceptive 
promises made by Satan to Christ in the temptation with 
these promises, to see the full depth and breadth of what 
Christ declares to be the privilege of his followers. There is 
no parallel to such exalted privileges. Think of them—the 
kingdom of heaven is pledged to the poor in spirit; comfort 
to the mourning; the inheritance of the whole earth to the 
iuwex ;~pienitude to those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness; the sight of God tg the pure in heart; the 
royal title of God’s children to the peacemakers; and the 
kingdom of heaven to the persecuted. Here is a singular 
adaptation of compensation to the needy in the exact line of 
their need. They are te have what they most require. All 
these pledges are very new, and as lofty as they are new. 
They at once elevate discipleship from the low sphere of 
service to supreme royalty. These titles belong only to kings. 
The mere mention of them raises the eyes to a broad empire, 
as wide as the whole earth, and reaching as far into the future 
as God’s imperishable kingdom. We who go slowly along 
these pathways of service are too apt to forget this great 
dignity which is held up as the certain compensation for 
pure and true discipleship. 

4. Christ declares the present dignity of true discipleship. 
His disciples are the salt of the earth, the light of the world. 
He made this strong declaratiou shortly after he had chosen the 
twelve. Their life of service was in the future. But a great 
destiny awaited them. For the whole world’s conservative 
force and illuminating power, the hopes of humanity must 
be centered on those who profess to be his followers. All 
history proves the power and truth of this remarkable state- 
ment. For the sake of the righteous, the wicked are spared. 
It was true in the time of Abraham, when the cities of the 
plain were promised safety for the sake of a few righteous 
citizens. It has been true in all lands, from that time to 
the present day. There is not a strong, growing nation 
to-day whose very existence has not depended on the Chris- 
tian salt and light within its borders. The small believing 
remnant in Germany for the last century and a half hes been 
the unconscious, but certain, cause of her solidification and 
progress. The Huguenots of France have been the real 
strength of the country for three centuries. Our whole 
American civilization has sprung from the intense conscience 
of the first colonists; and in our three wars the true leaders 
have not worn stars on their shoulders, but have been the 
wrestlers with the Angel of the Covenant. In this body of a 
Fach hum- 
ble, trusting servant helps in the great upbuilding. His 
name may not appear on our brief muster-rolls, but it is 
elsewhere,—on the imperishable one which God keeps. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
His disciples came unto him: . . 








called “ scholars” in that department of knowledge. 
because the more a man knows the more he wants to know; 
and commonly the readier he is to learn. 
to be his disciples—his scholars. 
wards called “ Christians.” 
fore ascholar. His teacher is Jesus. It is the duty of every | 
Christian to go to Jesus to learn what he would have him 

know. The church of Christ is the school of Christians. To | 
join the church is to come in as a learner. Not those who | 
think they know all about it, but those who are ready to learn 
all about it, and to do just as the great Teacher tells them, are 
fit to come into the church. And when learners come to 
Jesus to be taught, he teaches them. 
them the lessons they need. He has many ways of teaching; 
sometimes by refusing what is asked of him; sometimes by 
disappointing the expectations of those who look to him; 
sometimes by giving joy, and sometimes by permitting sor- 


Jesus called men | 
His disciples were after- 
Every true Christian is there- 


He never fails to give 


row; but in one way or other the needed lesson comes to 
every willing learner. 
tudes. 


Jesus now sits on the mount of beati- 
His scholars come to him, and he teaches them. | 
What is his lesson for you to-day? 


Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be comforted (v.4). 
One who has never mourned does not know the value of com- 
fort, or the worth of a comforter. There is nosuch happiness 
possible to one who has lived without the teachings of sor- 
row, as to one who has been softened and refined by grief, 
and been helped and cheered by loving sympathy in the hour 
of need. You can tell at once by hearing a preacher, or by 
reading the writings of an author, whether or not he has suffered 
and mourned. If he is without the experiences of grief, he 
lacks the power to reach your inmost heart, if you have 
mourned. The highest friendship would be impossible to one 
who had not sorrowed. There is no such thing as giving 
comfort or receiving comfort, as proving a comforter or as 
appreciating a comforter, except through grief and its needs. 
Just as surely as the burst of the storm-cloud is essential to 
the purification of the burdened air of the summer's day, 
and as the fire and the hammer are indispensable to the 
refining and working of gold into a thing of beauty,—is the 
power of sorrow a necessity to one who is to be conformed 
into the image of Him who was made “perfect through 
sufferings.” 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness : 
for they shall be filled (v. 6). People will not seek after that 
which they do not want. They will not make any effort to 
obtain that for which they have no longing. But when they 
do want a thing, they will seek it; and just in proportion as a 
craving for it fills their hearts and minds, will they struggle 
for its possession. There is force in a strong desire. It 
makes men risk their health and lives and salyation—for 
money, or for fame, or for power, or for love, when that is 
what they are after. It makes them ready to deny them- 
selves; to give up sleep and food and home and friends 
and ease and security in the hope of the gain they seek. 
And in the end such longing conrmonly gives men what they 
strive for. Peculiarly is it true that believers in Jesus have 
holiness and nearness to God in proportion as these are the 
supreme objects of their heart’s desire. It is God’s word to 
all of his children everywhere: “ Ye shall seek me and find 
me, when ye shall search for me with all your heart.” 





Bleased are ye when men shall revile you . . . for my sake 
(v.11). It is only when we are reviled for Christ’s sake that 
we have any right to enjoy it, or to think it brings a blessing. 
A great many of us are reviled on our own account, and to 
those who know, us, this doesn’t seem very strange. Even 
though “all manner of evil” should be spoken against us 
“ falsely” because of personal hostility to us and our ways, or 
because of pure maliciousness on the part of the slanderers, 
it does not follow that we shall have a special blessing through 
being abused. It is when our devotion to Christ is made an 
object of reviling; when our faith in him in matters of daily 
life is sneered at or misrepresented; when our readiness to 
give of our substance with the utmost freedom at his call is 
called folly or sin; when our separateness from the world is 
denounced as bigotry ; when our adherence to the demands of 
conscience at great cost and at every risk loses us employ- 
ment, or friendship, or respect,—then it is that we may claim | 
this blessing ; and that it will hold good to us in its literal- 
ness. | 








- he... taught them (v. 1, 


Ye are the salt of the earth (v. 13). The chief value of | 
| salt is not while it is heaped in the bin, but when it is | 
scattered in with that which would go to corruption without 
| it. Because salt has a preserving power, there must be | 
| something that needs preserving, to bring out the value of | 
the salt. Why then should Christians wonder that the Lord | 
| puts them in uncongenial surroundings? What if you do | 
find yourself almost alone in a neighborhood of evil-doers, | 
with no way of getting elsewhere? You may furnish just 
| enough of salt to save that place from a moral pestilence. 
| What if your church or Sunday-school is about as bad as 
dead? Rejoice that you can keep it from being a stench in 
| the nostrils of the community. 


What if your father or 


2). A “disciple” is a scholar, That is just what the word | brother, or even your husband, seems a reprobate, making 


means, 


A scholar is one who is ready to learn. Men who | life a cheerless drag to you? What would that home be 
know more than anybody else about a certain subject, are | without the salt which your presence adds to it? So long as 





credit for it. 
any hope of credit. 


the truest and highest that could be. 


[Vgl. XXIL, No. 3. 





This is | Christians are the salt of the earth, they must never be sur- 
prised at findin_; themselves in thin layers between masses of 
perishable and unsavory material. 


That they may ses your good works, aad glorify your Father 
(v.16). It is one thing to do well in the hope of getting 
It is quite another thing to do well without 
One of the hardest things in the world 


is to make sacrifices, and endure trial for a good cause, know- 


ing all the while that the credit of it is to be taken by another. 
| Yet this is the test of unselfishness. 


A true friend does not 


ask to reap the benefits of his friendship—except as h« 


rejoices in the happiness of his friend. He must be ready 
to make unsuspected endeavors to bring about good to his 
friend, at severest cost to himself, or his friendship is not 
Not his comfort and 
advantage, but his friend’s, must be the object of all his 
loving service. And it is often essential to a friend’s comfort 
that the cest of that comfort shall never be known. Why, 
then, should one who would be the friend of God insist on 
having credit for that which is done for God? Whatif no 
one suspects your part in the conversion of a soul, in the 
improvement of a Sunday-school, in the quickening of life 
in a church, in the promotion of reforms in a community ? 
If your good works are seen, without your connection with 
them being understood, you have no cause for repining, if 
only your Father’s name be honored. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


Jesus himself is the teacher to-day. 
His scholars gather about him. 
is worth heeding. 

He begins with a series of blessings ; but they are not the 
kind of blessings we have been accustomed to long after. Let 
us look over the list, and see which of them we are entitled 
to, or which we should like to have. 

Are you one of the poor in spirit? Does a sense of your 
spiritual needs oppress you like a sense of poverty ? 
amourner? Do you want tobe? Are you meek ? 
merciful? Are you pure in heart? What if you had no 
hope of a blessing, unless you were? Are you a peacemaker? 
Have you been persecuted for your fidelity to the right, and 
spoken falsely against for Christ’s sake? Is that the kind of 
prominence you would crave ? 

It is evident that God’s standards of success are very differ- 
ent from ours; that his measures of real happiness are not 
the ones we are accustomed to. Unless we yield our own 
desires and purposes and plans, and submit ourselves to God’s 
loving control, we shall never have, nor shall we ever want, 
what God calls happiness. 

But when we are the Lord’s, then he has a place and a 
mission for us. We are the salt of the earth, to keep the world 
from spoiling through sin’s corruptions. We are the light of 
the world, to dispel the world’s darkness. And whether we 
fill our place, or fail in it, the world will know it. Weare 
watched ; and our course not only affects the popular judg- 
ment of us, but it has its influeuce on the good name of our 
Father in heaven, whom we are sup,osed to represent. 

Our duty is to shine our light. A greater responsibility 
is on us for this light-bearing, than ever rested on a light- 
house keeper, or on a railway watchman at an open draw- 
bridge at midnight. Sinners may be lost or saved accordingly. 
God will call us to account for our measure of fidelity. 


He has taken his seat. 
We may be sure his lesson 


Are you 
Are you 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It will be impossible in one lesson to give the full meaning 
of the beatitudes and verses following. What teacher has 
fathomed their depths or realized their fullness? what life is 
so complete as to know all their meaning this side of that 
world which wiil be all blessedness; where the meek shall 
inherit the earth, souls that once thirsted shall be filled with 
righteousness, and the pure in heart see God ? 

The dawn of all this may be in the heart of a child, and 
of those only who wil! become children in trust and faith. The 
destiny of many souls,—whocan tell how many ?—may depend 
on the teaching of these seven lessons from the Sermon on 
on the Mount, containing the whole system of repentance 
and faith, and all the Christian graces. 

Whether you are able to explain the beatitudes or not, 
have them committed to memory. The youngest child should 
knowthem. Nothing could be better for responsive exercises ; 
they should be often recited. After recalling the last lesson, 
tell of the intermediate history of Christ: he had been a 
year and a half in his public work; he had been twice to 
Jerusalem to keep the passover, had taught in the syna- 
gogues, and worked miracles; he was well known as a 
teacher and worker of wonders, whose words were wise and 
deeds were kind. When he talked, crowds came to watch 





and listen, following as he went from place to place. We 
have many of the sayings of Jesus, the stories he told and 
the works he did; but of all his preaching we have only one 
We are to spend a week of Sabbaths studying that 
sermon, for we have just seven lessens from it. 
the preacher? What . this sermon called ? 


sermon. 
Who was 
So many peo- 
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ple came - eiheaiiel that Jesus wanted to sit down where as | 
many as possible could hear him. He was near Capernaum, 
a town by the Sea of Galilee ; but when he saw the crowd he | 
went back, up the sloping side of a mountain, and sat down, | 
Close around him sat twelve | 
men whom he had chosen to be his disciples; the sermon 
was to teach them-a great deal of what he wanted them to 
do and to be, and what they needed to know to teach to 
others. He wanted every one in the crowd to hear him too, 
as he showed what true disciples ought to be and do. Have 
verses three to nine repeated, and then explain each. 
The poor in spirit: not the proud, satisfied with their own 

fancied goodness, but the humble and lowly who rest on the 
Saviour’s goodness as their claim for mercy; what is the | 
promise to them ? Those who mourn: Jesus has pity for every 
and knows every tear. This promise is for all 
such he loves to comfort with full and | 
The meek: those who are gentle and of | 
quiet spirit, patient and satisfied with their lot, not envious | 
| 


as preachers did in those days. 


true sorrow, 
who are sorry for sin ; 
free forgiveness. 
of others, enjoying with thankfulness, even now and here, 
whatever they have, sure of a rich inheritance from a Father 
Those who hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
who long to know Jesus, and have his love,—what is the 
promise to them? The merciful: the blessings are linked 
from the soul to the lives of others; the lowly in spirit, sor- 
rowing for sin, longing for Christ, will become like him, full 
of pity for the sorrowing, the wronged, the troubled. What 
shall they obtain? The pure in heart: they will hate all 
that is sinful and against his word. Whatdid John say of 
those in the city by the river of life, where they need no sun: 
what shall they see? The peacemakers: who was called the 
‘Prince of peace”? Those for whom he has made peace 
with God will strive to bring others into that peace, to estgb- 
lish peace on earth and good-will to men ; they shall be owned | 
and known as God’s own children. 

Since Cain killed Abel, the wicked have hated the good, 
Jesus knew his disciples in many ages would suffer ; enemies 
would abuse, and say false and evil things; but he told them, 
instead of being grieved, to rejoice, and remember how the | 
prophets had suffered, and gone to their great reward. 

Ile wanted them to know what they should be, how they | 
must suffer, and what they shoulddo. What is the use of salt ? 
So they were to help keep the world from wickedness and 
ruin, and must always have his grace and spirit within. Tell 
how the salt of Palestine exposed to air and sun becomes 
worthless, cannot be thrown on a field, which it would make 
barren, and is only fit to be trampled on in the common road. 

In our golden text Jesus calls his disciples by another 
name. What similar name did he onee give himself? He 
told them they must be the light to drive away the darkness 
of sin, and help the knowledge of Christ and his salvation 
io shine upon dark souls. 

Do you know how far even a little light shines out in a 
dark night? Jesus told them a city seton a hill cannot be 
hid, and perhaps he pointed them to a city on a hill which was 
in sight. The kind of lamps used in those days were round 
or oblong vessels to hold oil, with a piece of wick in them. 
Would anybody light a lamp, and then hide or conceal its 
light? Why were they to let their light shine? Jesus an- 
swers, not to show good work for praise, but shining in light 
from Jesus, to glorify God. 

How many are called blessed, in these verses? They are 
called the seven beatitudes, or blessings; for there are seven 
named, the last one being made up from all the rest. 

Not only from the grassy side of that mountain on that clear 
summer morning, for the listening crowd, but for your ears | 
and your heart, Jesus spoke these words, and offers for you | 
these blessings and precepts. 


in heaven. 











QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
Introductory.—How long after the temptation was the | 


Sermon on the Mount delivered? Through how many chap- 
ters does it extend? Where, on your time-chart of Christ’s | 
life, have you located this event? Give a concise account of 
Jesus’ life during the interval between this and our last | 
lesson. Where, on the map, shall we locate the “ Mount of | 
Beatitudes”? Describe it and its surroundings. Name some | 
of the mountains chosen for the mighty works of God, rela- 
to salvation? (Gen. 8:4; 22:2; Ex. 19 
17:1; Acts 1: 9-12.) 

Verse 1—What scene moved 
at this time? 


tive 


: 20; Matt. | 


Jesus to speak these truths 
How was Jesus ever affected by this sight? 
(Mark 6: 34.) How is he now affected? To what effort 
hould the same sight impel every follower of Jesus? What 
example do we find in this verse for all who are anxious to 
learn of the great Teacher? How are we to come near for 
instruction ? 
Verse 2.— Whom directly is Jesus teaching in outlining, as 
he does, perfect human life? To whom has he committed 


the instruction of the world in righteousness? (Matt. | 
28:19, 20.) Whose life alone illustrates the entirety of this | 
sermon ? 


Name, from the blackboard, seven elements of complete | 
character, and therefore conditions of perfect happiness. 


-~ e 


ST 


| these spiritual longings ? (Rom. 8 : 


| to save them ? 


| the great Jewish teachers of the time; 


_ ing of the masters verbatim in the memory. 
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11, Sense of need. 2. Sorrow for sin. 3. Submission. 4. Spirit- 


| ual longings. 5. Sympathy toward the undeserving. 6. Single- 


ness of purpose. 7. Seeking to reconcile. 
What is the first attitude of soul essential to entrance into 
the kingdom? (v. 3; Matt. 18: 3,4.) Why is it impossible 


| for a soul to be axved while it is unconscious of its poverty ? 


(Matt. 9:12, 13.) With what difference does God regard 
the prayer based on a sense of merit and the one based on a 
sense of unworthiness? (Luke 18: 9-14.) Is this lowly atti- 
tude of soul essential only in coming into the kingdom or 
forever after ? 

How is — submission the assurance of every temporal 


good? (v.5; Psa, 34: 8-10.)° Show how submission is the 
very heart of meekness. (Gen. 45:5; 50: 19-21.) Wheredo 


we find the perfect pattern of cata ? (Isa. 53:7.) What 


| prayer just preceded its brightest exhibition? (Matt. 26 : 39.) 


By what process does the soul imbibe spiritual life? (v. 6.) 
By what illustration from nature did Jesus teach its impor- 
tance to fruitage? (John 15: 4,5.) Who is the author of 
26, 27.) The siphon may 
be used to illustrate the necessity of abiding in Christ if we 
would receive a continuous flow of spiritual life. If in a 
spirit of humility, contrition, submission, and prayer we come 
to Jesus, how will we be enabled to act toward the unjust? 
What is the difference between mercy and pity? (v. 7.) 
Has God conditioned his mercy upon man’s, or has he made 
man’s good deeds the channel of his richest gifts? What 
promise attaches to a clean heart purpose? (v. 8; 6: 22, 23.) 
What is the great cleansing agent? (John 15:3; 17: 17.) 
When shall we see God? (1 John 3: 2,3.) How may we 
see him while yet in the flesh ? (Heb. 11: 27.) 

Verses 10-12.—What is the attitude of the world toward 
true disciples, and how should it affect their happiness ? (John 


15:19, 20; 17:14.) How do they now suffer from the world? 


| By what power has the world been preserved to the present 


time? (v. 15.) When was the race saved by a jot of vital 
godliness? (Gen. 6: 7,8; 7:1.) What cities lacked enough 
(Gen. 18: 19:28.) How long may the 
piety of friends shield us fromm God’s judgments? What is 
the value of a church-member who exerts no salutary influ- 
ence in the world? Is this influence silent or perceptible ? 
14.) Name some of the perceptible changes which 
Christianity has wrought in the world? Is it possible for a 
true disciple to conceal his light ? What conclusions do you 
draw as to your usefulness in the world ? 


32; 
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BLESSED ARE THE 
Poor in spirit. 
Mourners. 
Meek. 
Hungerers after righteousness. 
Merciful. 
Pure in heart. 
| Peacemakers. 
Persecuted for righteousness. 
| Reviled for Christ. 


WHICH BLESSING IS YOURS? 














ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

Without stopping to dwell upon the oriental picture of 
Jesus’ taking his seat to teach his pupils, or disciples, we may 
at once note that he was considered by them as on a par with 
in fact, as the most 


eloquent and wise of them all. But we know what great 


| weight, what supreme importance, the rabbins of the time 


attached to the preservation of their exact verbal expressions. 
The learning outside of the written law was all earried in the 
memory, and was not written at all. Only the initiated could 
know it. In that way were preserved—making all due 


| allowance, of course, for alterations and additions—the con- 


tents of the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the like, if not also 
some counterpart to the Masora. Even ifthe rule had some 
exceptions, the universal practice was to store the oral teach- 
That was the 
spirit of the time. 
probability—in the very strongest probability, indeed, that 
the Sermon on the Mount was preserved in the memory of 
all his then disciples, and by them transmitted to thousands 
of others, with an exactness hardly credible nowadays. Thus 
outside of the question of inspiration, there is the strongest 
reason to believe that the Sermon on the Mount has been 


preserved with as great fidelity to its original shape as any 
| teachings of antiquity with which we are acquainted. 


Herein is one of the reasons, often overlooked, of the many 
verbal coincidences in the first three of the four Gospels. 

While there was a superstitious reason for using the oral 
method only, cr tradition, as the means of preserving the teach- 
ings of the rabbins, the practice has been by no means confined 


The tales and poems which are repeated by those who 








And it follows that in afl reasonable | 


can neither read nor write, with little or no verbal variation 
from age to age, show what can be and what has been done in 
that way. Messengers have for ages carried their messages 
orally with exactness. The classic scholar will not forget the 
rhapsodists, who preserved to us the poems of Homer ; nor will 
the reader of church history forget how the Waldenses car- 
ried their translation of the Bible in the heads of many ‘of 
their youths, (each one learning one or more long passages or 
even books), when their persecutors seized and destroyed 
every book they could find. 

The salt of all the east, Palestine of course included, is not 
purified as with us. Consequently it retains all the less solu- 
ble compounds of lime, iron, and other things which occur in 
all natural salt water. Instead of first allowing the less solu- 
ble earthly salts to be deposited, as one may see at Syracuse, 
the salt is dipped up as it hardens, or broke off when it 
forms a crust on the saline lakes, and is heaped up in huge 
mounds, ready to be sold. Of course the longer it so remains, 
the more the bitter, more soluble salts of calcium, magnesia, 
and the like, willdrain away. But of course the eastern salt 
therefore contains a large quantity of insoluble residuum, 
which remains, flavorless, after the real sait has dissolved out. 
The eastern salt is generally somewhat dark and dirty; and 
is by no means fit for general packing purposes. For table 
uses it is better, but still very poor stuff to one who knows 
what good salt is. At present the Turkish, like the Italian 
government, has a monopoly of the salt; and no good salt is 
to be had except that which is smuggled or that which is law- 
fully imported in barrels of salt meats, or other things about 
which it is proper to pack salt. Consequently every package 
of salt meat, etc., imported by foreigners is usually made to 
contain as much salt as possible. When English salt is not to 
be had by itself (in smuggled packages), the foreign residents 
carefully purify and re-crystallize all the brine of their beef 
and pork barrels. 

The chief source of supply for Palestine at present, as in 
past ages, is the saline lakes in Cyprus, near the site ot 
ancient Citium. The writer has seen one of these great ponds, 
or better, lakes, crusted over with salt like ice, and many 
mounds of salt standing on the shore, each larger than several 
native houses put together. In sailing up the gulf of Smyrna, 
the mounds of salt on the shore, made from sea-water, are a 
very prominent feature in the landscape, glistening in the sun. 


In the time of Christ there were great supplies of salt stored 
up in special chambers for use in the temple service. Its 
abundant use with sacrifices and offerings appears in the Old 
Testament in places too familiar to be pointed ovt here. It 
was @ necessary ingredient in every sacrifice, and a figure for 
the endurance of the covenant. All these things have their 
share in properly illustrating the metaphor used by Christ. 
The figure meant much more to the Jews of that time than 
to us, who see on the surface only the general use of salt, 
with the addition of the ideas derived from the peculiar salt 
of the East. 

The modern use of salt as symbolic of a covenant, or of 
inviolable hospitality, is not to be excluded, for it really 
hangs on the customs, sacred and secular, of high antiquity. 
We all know that among the rovers of the East, to eat salt 
with one is to make him your friend, even if it be done by 
strategy. In “The Rob Roy on the Jordan” is related an 
amusing incident of the sort. When Macgregor, the captain 
and entire crew of the Rob Roy, was captured with his vessel 
by the Bedwins of the Upper Jordan, their sheikh, mistaking 
some of Macgregor’s salt for white sugar, because he had 
never seen salt so white, tasted just the merest speck of it. 
Finding his mistake, he made a wry face of disgust at being 
thus made a friend of Macgregor and disappointed in his 
hopes of robbing him. The whole company of Arabs, too, 
laughed at their sheikh, notwithstanding their 
ment, at the practical joke thus perpetrated. 

Another idea worth noting is from Rabbi Simeon ben 
Lakish: “Of the covenant both the salt and the sufferings 
are mentioned [citing Lev. 2:13, and Deut. 29:1]. As 
now the [sacrificed] flesh of the covenant is made to be of 
acceptable flavor by the salt there spoken of, so is it also by 
the sufferings, which blot out all the sin and guilt of mankind.” 

In another place, also, a proverb is given, and explained by 
considering salt as a figure for the soul of man, or the part of 
him that.comes from God in distinction from his parents : 
“God gives the spirit (breath), the soul, the features, the 


disappoint- 


hearing, the organs of speech, the gait, the perceptions, the 


reason, and the intuition. When now the time comes for 
man to depart out of the world, God takes his part, and the 
part which comes from his parents [the body] he lays before 
them.” 


That also explains this proverb: ‘If thou takest 


the salt from the flesh, then thou mayest throw it tothe dogs.” 

The candle, or the lamp, need not be explained here. 
Nor need we follow such crazy illustrations as that in the 
Midrash Shemoth, which says that the Israelites were likened 


| to a green olive-leaf because they were the light of all men. 


to them. Necessity has made it a common thing in the East | 
| always. 


It is enough to mention that here and there in the Jewish 
writings appears a glimmer which seems to point to the paral- 
lel drawn in 2 Corinthians 4: 6 between the creation of light 
in the physical world and the new creation of light in the 


soul, as one already recognized. 
a 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 





| titles, old and new, evidently gathered by chance, and 
| catalogued without regard to convenience or accuracy. 
—>— The appended price is in some cases cheap; in others, 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. | exorbitant. 
| 
1 be iced under this head. : 
ote ce ae will guia es in maak ing further notice} | A cleverly arranged box of Scripture Rolls—numbered 
BOOKS. | Bible questions on little rolls of paper, with answers in 
Aeross the Continent: Letters written to The Church Advocate during | an accompanying pamphlet—has been prepared by a 
the summer of 1870. By J. H. Medsecker. Hm. 4to, pp. ¥. Lebanon, 
Pa.: Printed for the Author. | Boston lady, who has found them of use in small Sunday- 
Thirty Sermons to the Boys and Girls of the Congregational Church, schools, or as gifts from teachers toscholars. The boxes 
Davenport, Iowa. By their Pastor,J.G.M. 1émo, pp, 154 
| cost fifty cents apiece, and are furnished to superintend- 
| ents or teachers at five dollars a dozen, by Miss Pope, 


Western Sunday-school Publishing Company. Price, 75 oan 
PAMPHLETS. 
The ) Tagepen sent Primary Writing Speller. Py J. Edwin Phillips. sto, | care of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Clinch, 514 East Broadway, 
p. 24. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. P 15 cents, » 
South Boston, Mass. 


an Independent Intermediate Writing Speller. By J. Edwin Phillips. | 
4to, pp. 24. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price, 15 cents. 


The Independent Advanced Writing Speller. By J. Edwin Phillips. | 
4to, pp. 32. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. Price, 15 cents. 


Waring’s X Y Z, or Alphabetical Railway and Steamboat Guide rem 


In St. Nicholas for January is a funny sketch called 


Se — 





|The Boys’ Own Phonograph; an account of Chinese 
| musical instruments; a plan for the management of | 
_snow-ball warfare; and a Russian child-poem by Paul | 
It was ete 4 due to the readers of the English Men | H. Hayne, whose accompanying illustrations, by a Rus- | 
of Letters series that a competent person should be selected | sian artist, are surprisingly successful in catching the | 
to write the life of the author of Paradise Lost. But the | Greek Church spirit. Some hints on odd ways of cut- 

Rev. Mark Pattison’s biography of Milton, the twelfth | ting oranges and apples will also afford amusement in 

volume of the series, is a very unsatisfactory performance. | the family. St. Nicholas’s serial for this year is Jack and 
It fails adequately to show the growth of Milton’s intel- | Jill, by Louisa M. Alcott. The cover of the magazine is 
lectual and moral nature; so far as it has any religious | | once more slightly changed, and for the better. 
tone at all, it is that of the indifferentism of current | 
| 


New York Vin Issued month 12mo, pp. 152. New Y 
Published at 16 Dey Street. Price, ‘cents, 


unbelief; its treatment of the subject of the poet’s rela-, The United Service, the quarterly established in Phila- 
tions to his first wife is thoroughly objectionable; and, 


delphia last year as a timely review of military and 
finally, it is written in slipshod English. One may not | naval affairs, will hereafter be published monthly, 
be surprised at hearing the head of an Oxford college— | beginning with the January number. This increased 
Mr. Pattison is rector of Lincoln, say that “ divinity | frequency of issue is well warranted by the reception 
which is made to live necessarily becomes unorthodox;’’ | which the review has had from its special public, and by 
but surely an educator in England’s chief university | the success with which it has oecupied its field. For the 
ought not to suppose that set may properly be used for sit, | coming year it offers a large number of articles on topics 
or lay for lie. The defects of Mr. Pattison’s book | of military or naval interest, by writers of special com- 
are the more inexcusable because the life of no English | petence in their several departments. The price of The 
author has been set forth with such wealth of biograph- | United Service is fifty cents a number, or five dollars a 
ical material as that of Milton—in Professor Mason’s| year. It is published by L. R. Hamersly & Co., 1510 
six-volume biography.. Any faithful and unpretending | Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
condensation of that work could hardly have failed to be | — 


better than this attempt at original writing. (12mo,; The January number of that winsome juvenile maga- 
cloth, pp. vi, 215. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, | zine, Wide Awake, comes with an enlarged page, and 
75 cents. ) ‘is printed on finer amd heavier paper. Of course, it con- 
| tains the usual attractive .miscellany of stories, sketches, 

Mr. Dorman B, Eaton, long a special student of civil | and poems for the young folks, with an occasional 
service in this country and abroad, has embodied some | 


article for older heads than those of the average of its 
results of his investigations in a volume called Civil Ser- readers, For 1880 Wide Awake promises two serials: 
vice in Great Britain ; a History of Abuses and Reforms, | 


Five Little Peppers and How they Grew, by Margaret 
and their bearing upon American Politics, The book is | Sidney ; and Two Young Homesteaders, by Theodora R. 


in some part documentary, but it really rises, in scope | Jenness. There will be four stories in two installments 
and in care of preparation, to the dignity of a history. | 


apiece: Billy’s Hound; Our Store; The Boy that was 
Aside from the political and practical questions involved, | [oo Beautiful; and At Plymouth Oak Farm. Mr. §. G. 
it will have an unquestioned value as a storehouse of facts. WW, Benjamin will continue his series of popular ac- 
It has an excellent index. (8vo, cloth, pp. xiii, 469. | 


‘ /counts of American Artists and their works. Mr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $2.50.) George B. Bartlett, a skillful originator of children’s 


eer ee | games, will aid in that department; and in other ways, 
If there is any appropriateness to the title The Lost | 


| including music, the magazine promises much that is 
Truths of Christianity, under which a new volume is pub- | bright and entertaining. 
lished anonymously, it would seem tobe in the fact that the | 
more important truths of Christianity are lost hopelessly 


to the writer of that volume, And in losing these truths |, . day Review to those about to have books bound in 


he has lost also reverence, logic, and good sense. One | },.4) “Uy : ; 
: : | : nceeasing! test against th fthe 
would not have to read many pages before wishing that | ree rages 1 go ngewe adly 


| mangling ‘plough knife’ with which th eless binder 
the book were lost also. (16mo, cloth, pp. 284. Phila- ite the Ae of books to the ahh Tele better, on 
delphia: J.B. Lippincott &Co. Price, $1.25.) | the whole, to have books bound with rough edges 
By or mrraiy & | (though these attract dust) than to have the margins 
LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. | mangled with an atrocious cruelty that positively robs a 
A twelve-page tract entitled A Message to Parents, | book of all pecuniary value. Again, do not send a new 
containing salutary advice on the religious education of | hook to the binder. The sheets are still damp, and print 
children, is written by the venerable Rev. "Julius F ield, | off on their opposite neighbors. Avoid vellum; it dirt- 
and published by Phillips & Hunt, New York, at one | ies easily; it has no beauty (except in so far as it re- 
dollar per package of eighty. minds the observer of Dutch cheese, which some think a 
| recommendation), and very little variety can be pro- 

The National Temperance Society, New York, has duced on the surface. It is also difficult to make title- 
issued a new choral and responsive service, embodying | pieces in leather adhere to the greasy surface. Again, 
Bible truths on temperance, for the use of churches and | let the decorations be appropriate. Do not have a black- 





A few words of practical advice are given by the Sat- 








Sunday-schools. Itis prepared by Mrs. M. J. Hackett, | 
of Minnesota, and costs fifty cents a hundred. 


‘coat after the fashion of Dérome. Lastly, don’t hurry | 

Three “Writing Spellers,” prepared on a sensible the binder. Hasty binding is incompatible with good | 

plan combining instruction in writing and spelling, have | binding, and good bindings are the best ornament of a 
been published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York, the library.” 

author being Mr. J. Edwin Phillips. They are issued in | 

three grades,—primary, intermediate, and advanced,— | 

the price of each being fifteen cents. , reader in Illinois wrote him a letter asking the most 

name | beneficial order of reading the thirty-two biographical 

The “Clergymen’s Book Publishing Company,” 58 histories written by the brothers Jacob and John 8. C. 

Reado Street, New York, is an organization which “ pro- | Abbott. The query is thus noted in The Literary World : 


poses to sell books to claagyzm, Sunday-school workers, | | “Various answers might be given to this question, accord- 
and temperance workers at wholesale rates.” 


Its last | ing to the various classifications and combinations of 


| letter romance of chivalry tooled with the flowery orna- | 
| 
| ment of the eighteenth century, nor dress Rabelais in @ | ysorenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at § P.M. 


Shortly before the death of the late Jacob Abbott, a | 








quarterly list of books for sale contains a large body of | which this series of books is capable. One plan would 


ve. <XiL, Ne. 8. 
KY 
be to read them chronologically, fixing their several dates, 
and letting the books follow in regular order. Another 
plan would be to read them in groups, according to their 
respective countries; the Roman biographies by them- 
selves, the French by themselves, and soon. A third 
classification, and one which has been adopted by the 
publishers, we believe, as respects the form in which the 
books are now offered to the public, is as follows: 
1. Founders of Empires: Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, Alex- 
ander, Genghis Khan, Peter the Great. 2. Heroes of 
Roman History: Romulus, Hannibal, Pyrrhus, Julius 
Cesar, Nero. 3. Earlier British Kings and Queens: 
Alfred, William the Conqueror, Richard I. and II., Mar- 
garet of Anjou. 4. Later British Kings and Queens: 
Richard III., Mary Queen of Scots, Elizabeth, Charles I. 
and II. 5. Queens and Heroines: Cleopatra, Marie 
Antoinette, Josephine, Hortense, Madame Roland. 6. 
| Rulers of Later Times: King Philip, Cortez, Henry RVs 

Louis XIV., Joseph Bonaparte, Louis Philippe. ” 





WORK AND WORKERS. 
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NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Leason Study, every Monday evea. 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turns, 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday even 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Room. 


Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y.M.C. A. Rooms, Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, at 
4P.M.,inthe Room of the Maryland Sunday-schoo! Union, 53 Lexing- 
ton Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, a‘ 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in Somerset Street Church, 
every Saturday,at3 P.M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 7% 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 

Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R..Meredith of Boston. 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M. in Par 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M.,in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 
Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side 
Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 


Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y, 
M. C. A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
3P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 
4P.M. 

Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, frem 13 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Gatien Association. 
Conducted by the Rey. Francis A. Horton. 

Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets In the Y. M. ©. A 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 


Dayton, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 8 P. M., 
in the Y. M. C. A. building. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday evening, 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
7.30 P. M., in the lecture room of the Second Presbyterian Church. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Bible Class for Leason Study meeta in the First 
Methodist Church every Friday evening. Conducted by Rev. H. G 
Farrar. 


Halifax, N. 8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday evem- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-schoo! Union, the 
second Friday of each month. Also, Union Meeting for Lesson Srady, 
every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Center Church. Com 
ducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian workers every Tuesday evening, 
Both in the Y. M. C. A, Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs 

Ingersoll, Ontario, Normal class every Monday evening at 8 o'clock, in 
the Parlor of the Young Men’s Rooms, Conducted by the Rev. John 
McEwen. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
5 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 
Manitou, Colorado, Gnion Meeting fo 

at 7. P. M., inthe Art Gallery. 


, every Saturday, at 


r Lesson Study, every Wednesday, 


Conducted by Mr. C. M. Ranger. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at4 P. M., 
in the el Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 

New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. ML 
in the Y. M. C. A. lecture room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.50 P. M., in the Chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Orosby’s church; conducted by Mr. Raiph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schaufller. 

Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday in the Y. M. C. A. Tall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary Teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study. 
every Saturday at 4 P. M.,inthe Y. M. ©. A. Hall. Normal Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at § P. M. in the Assembly Room, 1884 
Ghestuut Street. Conducted by the Rev. J. A. Worden. Normal Class 
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for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M.,under the auspices of the qa loan. (3.) Grants of money in aid of the Continental | ing, meeting in City Road Chapel. Three addresses on the 


American Sunday-school Union. Conducted by Mr. John R. Whitney. | 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at neon, 
im the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, at 
3P. M.,inthe Y. M.C. A. Rooms 

®t. Louis, Union Meeting for Leesan Study every Saturday at noon, tn the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 74 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 


tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 
Conducted by the Rev. David R. Breed. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Leason Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M.,inthe Y. M. C. A. fall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P.M, 
Led by the IIon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Ttloa, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 8\ 
P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney. 


Washington, D.C., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel, 





West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every | 
Thursday evening, in the Y. M. C. A. building. Conducted by the 
various pastors in turn, 


| 
Westwood, Ohio, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at | 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. 

| 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at | 
74 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


The latest circular of the committee of the London 
Sunday-school Union, on the Sunday-school Centenary, 
gives the following information concerning its observ- 
ance : 

“The committee of the London Sunday-school Union, 
considering that so interesting an epoch as the centenary | 
of the establishment of Sunday-schools ia England, by 
Robert Raikes, ought to be utilized for the purpose 
of directing public attention to these institutions, and 
to their beneficent effects upon the moral and relig- 
ious condition of the people of this and other lands, is 
taking steps for its celebration in the year 1880. 

“ Arrangements are being made for a great international 
convention of Sunday-school workers and friends, to be 
held durimg the week commencing Monday, June 28, 
1880, to which representatives from all parts of the world 
have been invited, many of whom have already cordially 
responded tothe invitation. Several of these will represent 
the Sunday-school workers in connection with this Union, 
on the continent of Europe. Some of the meetings 
during this week will be held in co-operation with the 
committees of the Church of Engl Sunday-school 
Institute, the Ragged School Union, the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Sunday-school Union, and the Primitive Methodist 
Sunday-school Union, who have cordially assented to the 
invitation of the Sunday-school Union that they so unite. 
One day will be devoted to the special consideration of 
the claims of the Continental Sunday-school Mission ; 
and it is hoped that the unveiling of the bronze statue 
of Robert Raikes, which is now in hand, and is to be 
placed on the Thames embankment, may form an inter- 
esting feature of the proceedings on another day. It is 
suggested that a portion of Sunday, June 27, be devoted 
throughout the schools to prayer for the divine blessing 
on the meetings of the ensuing week, and it is expected 
that on the Monday a large meetiag will be held in the | 
Mansion, House, to inaugurate the proceedings. | 
“The other_meetings of the week will consist of a ser- | 
mon in St. Paui’s Cathedral, meetings at Exeter Hall and | 
the City Road Wesleyan Chapel, canferences on Sunday- | 
school topics in the lecture hall of the Sunday-school , 
Unien, and a communion service at the Metropolitan | 
Tabernacle, presided over by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. | 
On Wednesday, June 80, an aggregate meeting of scholars, | 
teachers, and friends, will be held at the Crystal Palace, | 
pin Saeeiege pieces will be sung by a selected choir in | 
the Handel Orchestra, and, weather permitting, on the | 
terraces. On Saturday afternoon, July 8, a musical | 








Sunday-school Mission. Thisis a most important branch 
of the operations of this Union; there are now ten mis- 
sionaries employed on the continent of Europe, wholly 
or in part supported by us; hundreds of Sunday-schools, 
attended by thousands of scholars, have been already 
established, and many publications for teachers and 


scholars are issued in the respective languages of the | 


countries. The funds for this work, however, are lan- 
guishing,—the operations are already being curtailed for 
want of means, whilst the opportunities for usefulness 
are increasing in every direction. Large additions to 
the funds available for this mission are most urgently 
needed ; and itis hoped that the centenary year may 
inaugurate a fresh and greatly enlarged effort to plant 
throughout the continent these institutions, which have 
have been so much blessed in our own land. (4.) Assist- 


| ance toward the erection of the Raikes’ Memorial Build- 


ings in the city of Gloucester, the birthplace of the 
founder of the Sunday-school system. These buildings, 
although originally projected by one section of the 
Christian church, will bear no denominational name, and 
will be secured by deed for the use of all Evangelical 
bodies for Sunday-school purposes. All donors to the 
Sunday-school Centenary Fund will have the right to 
apportion the whole or any part of their donations to 
any one or more of the four objects specifiedabove. It 
is particularly requested that such apportionment may 


| be intimated at the time the money or promise is sent. 


Donations sent without special instructions will be ap- 
plied to the general centenary fund, which will be appro- 
priated, after payment of the expenses of the movement, 
to the four objects in such prc portions as may be hereafter 
decided upon. All unions, schools, or individuals con- 
tributing £100 or upwards will have the right to nomi- 
nate schools, to receive loans to the full amount of their 
donations, or grants to half the amount. 


“Tt is desired that the centenary may be signalized by 
a great extension of the efforts already being made in the 
Sunday-school cause; and with this view special attention 
is to be directed to the need for a thorough canvass for 
scholars throughout the country, and the formation of 
adult classes, J ifteen unions in various large towns have 
been appointed as provincial centers, to each of which 
several local unions have been allotted, so that, as nearly 
as possible, the whole of the Sunday-school friends 
throughout the country may participate in the celebra- 
tion in their respective localities. .In these provincial 
centers meetings of a similar character to those named 
above will subsequently be held, which, it is hoped, will 
be attended by the visitors from foreign countries, as well 
as by deputations from the Sunday-school Union com- 
mittee. Similar meetings will also be held throughout 
the various districts of London. It is desired, if practi- 
cable, to secure a simultaneous collection for the cen- 
tenary fund throughout the churches on the second 
Sunday in July, 1880. Individual and school donations 
are earnestly requested, which may be either in one sum, 
or spread over two, three, four or five years. London 
schools are requested to communicate with the secretary 
of the auxiliary in which they are situated, and thoso in 
the country with the local unions. All other friends for- 
warding donations, or desiring further information, are 
requested to direct their communications to Mr. Augustus 
Benham, Hon. Finance Secretary, Sunday-school Union, 


56 Old Bailey, London, E. C.” 


This circular is signed by Messrs. Wiliam Groser, 
Augustus Benham, Fountain J. Hartley, and John E, 
Tresidder, honorary secretaries. The president of the 
London Sunday-school Union for 1880 is Sir Thomas 
Chambers, M. P.; the treasurer is Sir Charles Reed, 
LL.D., chairman of the London School Board; and the 


festival by a Sunday-school choir will be held at the | Vice-presidents are Lord Kinnaird ; Samuel Morley, M.P.; 


Royal Albert Hall. Sunday afternoon gatherings of | 
scholars are proposed to be held at later dates to be 
arranged. 


| 
' 
“In order to make use of this most interesting occasion | 


Mr. Alderman McArthur, M.P.; Sir H. M. Havelock, 
M. P.; Sir Charles Reed; and Messrs. Joseph Tritton 


and Henry Lee. 


A more detailed programme of proposed meotings is 


for the substantial and permanent benefit of the Sunday- | given herewith: 


school cause, it is proposed to raise a fund of not less | 


Saturday, June 26: Reception of foreign delegates at | 


than £25,000, called ‘“‘The Sunday-school Centenary | 56 Old Bailey. 


Fund,” to be applied to the following objects: (1.) The | 


Monday, June 28: .Noon, inaugural meeting at the 


formation ofa Loan Fund, to assist in the erection of | Guildhall, to be arranged by the committee of the London 
Sunday-school buildings and class rooms, and for general | Sunday-school Union, the Church of England Sunday- 
Sunday-school purposes, by loans without interest. This | school Institute, the Wesleyan Sunday-school Union, 
scheme has been found to work so advantageously for | and the Ragged School Union. Evening, choral ser- 
denominational church and chapel building objects, | vice in St. Paul’s Cathedral, to be arranged by the com- 
that it is hoped it will commend itself to all the | mittee of the Church of England Sunday-school Insti- 
friends of Sunday-schoo!ls as worthy of liberal support. | tute. 

(2.) Grants of money in aid of similar objects to the| Tuesday, June 29: Morning, first meeting of the Inter- 
above, including the formation of mission schools, in national Convention at 56 Old Bailey. Afternoon, 
eases where « donation appears to be more suitable than | second meeting of the International Convention. Even- 
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| past, the present, and the future of Sunday-schools. 

| Wednesday, June 30: Gathering of teachers and 
| scholars at the Crystal Palace; concert on the great 
| orchestra, singing on the terraces, etc. 

| Thursday, July 1: Morning, third meeting of the 
International Convention at 56 Old Bailey. Afternoon, 
fourth meeting of the International Convention. Even- 
| ing, great meeting in Exeter Hall. Addresses by foreign 
| delegates and others. 

Friday, July 2: Morning, fifth meeting of the Inter- 
national Convention. Afternoon, sixth meeting of the 
International Convention. Evening, sermon by the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, and communion service at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. 

Saturday, July 3: Morning, unveiling of the Raikes 
memorial statue on the Thames embankment. After- 
noon, grand concert in the Royal Albert Hall. 

Monday, July 5: meetings at Gloucester, to be fol- 
lowed by other meetings in the provinces. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—From the tenth annual report of the North-west Lon- 
don Auxiliary Sunday-school Union, of which Colonel 
J. T. Griffin is president, it appears that there are now in 
the Auxiliary forty-five schools, with 1,249 teachers and 
officers on the books. The average attendance is, morning, 
425; afternoon, 895. 1,116 are church-members, 910 havo 
been Sunday-school scholars. There are 14,184 scholars 
on the books ; their average attendance in the morning is 
4,493; and in the afternoon, 9,116. 1,648 attend Sunday 
evening services; 2,066 are above fifteen years of age; 
3,819 are in infant classes ; 425 are church-members ; and 
130 have become church-members during the year. There 
is an increase of one school, thirty-three teachers, and 122 
scholars. The increase of ‘scholars who have joined the 
church, as compared with last year, is thirty. Thero isa 
decrease in the scholars’ attendance, as compared with 
last year, of seventy-eight in the morning and 165 in the 
afternoon. ‘Two schools have been admitted, and one 
closed. The normal class, instituted in 1877, by a 
committee, at Park Chapel School, and subsequently at 
Bedford Chapel School, was carried on successfully for a 
time only ; but in its third session, it was thought desirable 
that the class should in future be carried on as a training 
class, for the purpose, more especially, of aiding the 
teachers in the study and preparation of the International 
lessons. This has been tried with encouraging results, 
and the class now meets in the British School Rooms, 
Kentish Town Road, on Thursdays. The average atten- 
dance has been twenty; and it is hoped that when the 
class is well known, in the Auxiliary, and the advantages 
it affords are realized, more teachers will attend. An 
active and systematic visitation of schools continues to 
be made by Messrs. G. E. A. Shirley, J. Burr, I’. Mac- 
donald, J. Rayment, and J. Cartwright, as visitors of 
the Auxiliary. Through their work the condition and 
operations of the schools become known. The plan 
pursued for several years past with respect to questions 
submitted to the schools through the visitors, is still 
continued with successful results, and during the past 
few months a series of questions on “ Libraries in Suan- 
day-schools,” has been submitted to the schools of this 
| Auxiliary, embracing the following queries: ‘ Does 
your school possess a library? Is it classified; if so, 
how? State the number of readers and the average 
issue; and how often and on what days are the books 
exchanged? Is it left to the scholars to choose their 
own books? What grants have you received, and 
from what society? How is the library supported? 
Have you a separate library for teachers and senior 
scholars? How many teachers and scholars are mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school Union Library?” To these 
questions most of the schools replied. A “ Local Scrip- 
ture Examination” is held annually. At the last ex- 
amination 553 scholars presented themselves. In the 
senior examination there were ninety-one candidates, 
The report says: “The result of the examination in this 
division can hardly be considered satisfactory. Of the 
| ninety-one candidates examined, no fewer than forty- 
| seven failed to get the minimum of marks, and only six 
| passed in the first class.” The examiners report that the 
| failure “in the majority of cases is owing to manifestly 
| inadequate preparation,” but that “ not a few of the can- 
| didates have failed from their inability to catch the point 

of the questions.” In the middle division 309 candidates 
| were examined, of whom twenty-three passed in the firat 
| class, and 144in the second. Last year 288 wore exam- 
| ined, and 144 passed in all. In the junior division fower 
| candidates were entered, and fewer were examined 
than in the previous year. In 1878 there were 292 names 
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entered, and 180 candidates examined, 
while in 1879 only 215 entered, but 153 
were examined ; the proportion, therefore, 
was a better one. Of these 153, a larger 
proportion also passed: twelve tu the first 
class, and fifty-eight in the second. The 
examiners in this division are of opinion 
that “the papers compare, as a whole, 
favorably with those of previous years, and 
are eminently such as to encourage the 
teachers in their good work.” In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that competitive 
examinations, of one sort or another, are 
much more familiar to the British than to 
the American public. 


“The inexpensiveness and simplicity 
of our organizations ’’—writes a missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Texas—‘ may be seen in the fact that our 
outlay in helps for three new schools, 
started with fourteen teachers and 120 
scholars, was $16.59,—-for temporary use, 
of course, but this sum will suffice for six 
months, and carry Sunday-school work to 
twice or thrice as many as those in the 
schools. Moreover, in many neighbor- 
hoods, the-e simple organizations are the 
only means of assembling the people 
together, and are generally forerunners of 
other religious organizations.” 


—“QOn the Sunday of the organization 
of one of my Sunday-schools,”—writes a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Iowa,—‘‘there was gathered, 
close to the place of our meeting, a com- 
pany of men and boys playing base-ball. 
Then there were only two Chfistians in the 
neighborhood. The school has been kept 
up sixteen months, without intermission. 
There is no ball-playing now on the Lord’s 
Day. To the two Christian workers have 
been added eleven others; and a little 
church of thirteen members has our Sun- 
day-schoolin charge.” Writing ofa recent 
six months’ work he says: “ Of the points 
reached, where Sunday-schools have been 
established, all were without any previous 
religious instruction, with one exception ; 
and the interest in all these localities seems 
to grow from week to week.” 


—A correspondent sends this item from 
the work of a distant Sunday-school mis- 
sionary: ‘“ Christians cannot appreciate too 
highly the benefit of Sunday-school and 
other personal instruction to children, over 
whose heads sermons are preached; and 
also to plain people misled by false and 
ignorant teachers. The reply of a young 
girl to a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union, who was making a 
private appeal to her, was, ‘’Tain’t no 
use for me to try to git religion; I’m a 
poor, ignorant girl; them things ain’t for 
the likes o’ me; I go to preachin’, but I 
can’t seem to git the sense on’t at all; no, 
’tain’t no use.’ But thé missionary con- 
tinued to preach simply, and at last a ray 
of light seemed to break through the girl’s 
mim, and, a brighter expression lighting 
up her face, she said, ‘Why, yes, I can 
understand that ; I knows enough to love 
Him—I’ll try.’ ” 

—For now two years the Walnut Street 
Presbyterian Sunday-school of Philadel- 
phia has tried the plan of having teachers 
and scholars make offerings at the Christ- 
mas festival, instead of receiving gifts as 
formerly. The success of the plan is com- 
plete. At its recent festival, on the even- 
ing after Christmas, about 800 members of 
the school took part in the exercises. A fter 
an appropriate service of worship, each 
class as called on in its order sent forward 
its offering to the desk, where the gifts 
were piled up as they came in—except the 
heavier ones, which had been sent thither 
in advance. There was great variety in 
the offerings, from the more substantial 
articles of food and dress to books, toys, 
and confectionery. For example, there 
were eleven barrels of flour and meal, sixty 





coffee, and twenty-eight pounds of tea; 
twenty-one boxes of crackers ; 
dress patterns; forty-five articles of cloth- 
ing; sixty-four books; fifty-eight dolls, 
games, and other toys; seventy-three boxes 
ofcandy; also, turkeys, chickens, potatoes, 
oranges, nuts, flowers, and other things less 
or greater. The interest manifested in this 
service by all who had a part in it, down to 
the poorer children, was evidently greater 
than that taken in an old-time service 
where gifts were received by all. And as 
an indication of the influence of this ser- 
vice on the school as a whole, it may be 
mentioned that the attendance was greater 
on the first Sunday of the new year—after 
this festival was over—than ever before. 
Yet it used to be said that the attendance 
at Sunday-schools was much larger just 
before the holidays than after. 
COUNCIL IN PROSPECT. 

—The “ Sunday-school Teachers’ Insti- 
tute’’ recently organized by the Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school workers of Phila- 
delphia, will hold its first stated session on 
Monday and Tuesday, January 19 and 20, 
at the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Vine Street aboveTwelfth. The first meet- 
ing will be at eight o’clock on Monday 
evening, and will take up the question of 
the various relations of the Sunday-school, 
and what its text-book is. The other 
sessions will be on Tuesday morning, after- 
noon, and evening, with lessons on man- 
agement of the Sunday-school, attention, 
interrogation, and the origin and evidences 
of the Bible. The Rev. B. T. Vincent will 
conduct the meetings. Lessons will be 
given by the Rey. Drs. H. W. Warren and 
A, Rittenhouse; the Rev. Messrs. J. Mor- 
row, E. Stubbs, and J. 8S. J. McConnell; 
and the Hon. Thomas Greenbank. An 
invitation is extended to all Sunday-school 
workers and Bible students to be present. 


MORMAL CLASSES. 


—The Presbyterian Normal Class, which 
was started last winter under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. J. A.Worden, has resumed 
its meetings for the present season at the 
Assembly Room, 1334 Chestnut Street, | ‘ 
Philadelphia, under the same leadership. 
The first weekly meeting for 1880 was held 
on Monday evening, January 12. 


—A teachers’ preparation and training 
class of the Regent’s Park Chapel Sun- 
day-schools, London, is held every Friday 
evening in the lecture room, commencing 
at eight o’clock, and ending at half-past 
nine. The outline lessons do not exceed 
fifteen minutes, and the model lessons do 
not exceed thirty minutes. At the close 
of each lesson a free criticism and conver- 
sation is expected. The first thirty min- 
utes of each meeting are spent in devo- 
tional exercises. 


—The Sunday-school Association of the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati has arranged the 
following course for its monthly meetings, | } 
half of each meeting to be spent upon a 
doctrinal topic from the Bible, and the 
other half on its practical bearing: De- 
cember 29, 1879, in the Central Church, 
addresses by the Rev. Messrs. A. B. Morey 
and Dr. @. C. Heckman, on “ The Book, 
and how to study it.” January 26, 1880, 
in the Second Church, addresses by the 
Rev. Drs. J. Eells and E. D. Ledyard, 
on “The times, and how to illustrate the 
lessons.” February 23, in the Fifth Church, 
addresses by the Rev. Dr. Z. M. Humphrey 
and Mr. R. S. Fulton, on “The people, 
and how to adapt the lessons.” March 
29, in the Mount Auburn Church, ad- 
dresses by the Rev. Drs. T. H. Skinner and 
G. H. Fullerton, on “The person, and 
how to be like Christ in our teaching.” 
April 26, in the Seventh Church, addresses 
by the Rev. Dr. E. D. Morris and Mz, 
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| pounds ei sugar, thirty-one soning ad, H. W. Brown, on “The kingdom, and 


| how to keep uppermost the chief idea of 
sixteen | Sunday-school work.” 


May 31, in the 
Walnut Hills Church, addresses by the 
Rev. Drs. R. Patterson and J. P. E. Kum- 
ler, on “The finished work, and how to 
lead the scholars to believe in Christ.” 
The meetings a are pat 7 7.30 r. me 





BUSINESS DEPARTMEN T. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 42,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. 
The uniform advertising rate for ordinary 
advertisements is 15 cents per agate line for 
each and every insertion. 

AN ARTICLE OF MERIT.—“ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches”’ are the most popular 
article in this country or Europe for Throat 
Diseases and Coughs, and this popularity 
is based upon real merit. Imitations are 
offered for sale, many of which are injuri- 
ous. The genuine “ Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches’’ are sold only in boxes. 

VAN LENNEP’S ORIENTAL EXHIBI- 
Trons.—Mr. A. O. Van Lennep is to be 
again in Philadelphia on January 19, 20, 
21-and 22, when he lectures and exhibits 
his very valuable museum in the church 
of Rev. M. Newkirk, Broad and Diamond 
Streets. He is open for engagements for 
two weeks, after that, for places in or near 
Philadelphia. Letters for him may be 
sent to the office of The Sunday School 
Times. 


AMBURG EMBROIDERY, 10, 15 and 20 cents 
Send to J. D, CARLISLE, Pitsburgh, for samples. 
GE RICH selling our Rubber Pepting Sons - 

Samples free. Cook « Bissell Cleveland, Oh: 
PAY.—With Stencil Outtits. Date ag cts. 
50cts. Catalogue free. 8. M. 





SPENCEBR, 


(\OMPLETE CONDENSED SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
C RECORD FOR THREE 
“Just what our smaller Sunday's =~ want.” 
Adapted to schools of 30 classes and under. Sent by 
mail on receipt ¥ rice. Merson — LR 
classes, $1.00; for 20 c i or 30 classes, $1.2: 
ve *. RICE, Wooster, ¢ io. 


“AKE YOUR OWN sed. = Patterns. Ladies 
are making beautiful TURKISH RUGS, on our 
Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any one can 
do it ata trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business to agents eve here. Send for 
circular of Patterns and Prices, with stamp 
i. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston,. Mass 


HE SHEKEL OF THE SANCTUARY,” or 
the “Shekel of Israel,” received by Judas for the 
betes’ of his Master. Presented by the discoverer 
o Harvard Coll A fac-simile ptf with fuil trans- 
lation of its symbols sent by mail for 15 cents. 
D. SANFORD, td Broadway, N. Y. 


ELE E TRU cM. 
By CHARLES J. GUITEAU, Theologian. 

Boston Transcript: *‘ This book is well written. The 
author believes that the second coming of Christ 
has already taken plece, and that it occurred at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70. This is the prin- 
cipal theory advanced, and Mr. Guiteau labors very 
hard and very ingenious'y to prove it correct.” Bos- 
ton Congrege ist: * This book commends itself to 
us by its earnest spirit and high purpose | of enlighten- 
ing the world ” ‘Boston Home Journal; “ Mr. Guiteau 
wields a trenchant pen.” 

This book is full of new and important ideas. It 
shows that there was a judgment at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and that there will be another Judgment 
at the end of the world —— Christ will judge the 
race from his throne in 

Mailed, post-paid, in fine cloth, for $1. 

Gu'ieau & Co., Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


~~ A TRUE STORY FOR \ WORKING GIRLS. 


How Two Girls is Tried Farming. 


Bt * of Wide Awake). Paper, 
“ The success of the ‘arm is al- 





} Awe loth, $1.00, 
fet) ts; clot 
most surpassed by the pm of the vecord. It shows 
a touch of refinement and a degree of literary skill no 
ess uncommon than the enterprise which converted 
- bleak hill-top of Michie into @ smiling garden.” — 
N. Y. Daily Tribune. TH RUP & Co., Bovton. 
AGENTS WANTED *:0727% 
trated work,a 


plete and brilliant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT Around THE WORLD 


by Hon. J. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors. 
A splendid gift. book. 3a" A million people wantit. The 
best chance of your life to make money. Beware of imi- 
tations by unknown authors. The eupertor authorship, 
unique ilusirations, e.egant paper, and marvelous chea 

ness render this bodk immensel sely popular. 20,000 BOO 

-* Circulars free, terms extremely liberal. Ouyt 


-00. Address 
i UBBA RD BROS., 733 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A KEY THAT 
WILL WIND \— ANY WATCH 


SOLD tre Ye Biase sco, B Dey Sireet, NY. 
2 OD fetesispek tera? BD 


Rae veren, 116 Nassau St. 











Washington BSt.. Benton, Maes. | 





for 1880, with postal Information, 
~~ ved interest-table, calendar, 
we will be may * reeel 
DIARY F Re an? stlares by writing to C. Fh. MIR is 
ic Druggist, 215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. | will 








ive the Order of Service found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. + nee n leaflet form at 76 cents per 
nandtes No 


Which i is Best? 


DR. J. H. VINCENT writes, April 16, 1879, 
in answer to the question of a friend: 


“The BEST Bible is 
the Teacher’s Bible, pub- 
lished by the American 
Tract Society. They know 
in New York the copy and 
style which Ihave. | PRE- 
FER IT TO EVERY OTHER.” 


The special style to which he refers is 
No. 192. Price $10. 


KID LINED BIBLES $5 to $15. 
Send for Circular and Sample Pages. 


Am. Tract Society, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St, 

Boston; 1512 Chestnut St, Philadel phiaj 

75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St, 
~Sicago}; 757 Market St., San Francisca 


Agents Wanted 


to circulate the best and most interesting religious 
literature of the day. 


UNCLE JOHN VASSAR ; 


OR 
THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 


This remarkable book, noticed with the heartiest 
commendations of clergy and press both in this 
country and England, is doing splendid service in the 
line of Christian activity 

Among a multitude of notices are the following : 

“In —— on it is one of the most inspiring and 
soul-quickening biographies whicn this country has 
= in many & year. 





It will be an inspiration 
any @ pastor and to many a pare meeting. 
There ou ht to be 50.000 copies of this glorious boo 
circulate — Theo, L. Cuyter, D.D., Brooktyn, N. Y. 
‘Uncle John Vassar was & man of marvelous ~x! 
and usefulness.’ ‘He was fe road and shining 1 
The whole country rejoiced in his light. 'S 
he has found so appreciative and thorough a bi- 
ographer. Through this excellent book John Vas- 
sar’s Christian soul will work on. We e pleasure 
in Les ag to this powerful biography.”—Christian 


No bs better book has been published in our time to 
stir Christians to activity, or teach the best methods 
of labor. It will be wise for —— to give it a wide 
circulation among their people to Prete. perso: 
piety — to kindle zeal for labor.’ 


OSLO} 

"2 "wonderful life—a life worth living. It will be 
translated in other languages, that the church and 
world may know what one good man may do for 
Christ.” — The Observer, N.Y. 

have read the memoir of ‘Uncle John.’ It is the 

thrilling bit of Christian biography of the time, 

aon ~ iration for any one to read it.”—Geo. F, 
ee. 


ia, Beate ge pal paid, on receipt of one 
ith whom liberal arrange- 


HUTE, 54 Bromfield St,, Boston. 
AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 


eee) ,0!S P is Pages. 475 Tlustrationsand Maps. 
WANTED ccamen tary on the enti tire Scriptures 


meme nary ever published. $3.75. 
Brapiey, GaRReTson & Co., 66 N. 4th ~ “Phila, Py 


BIG PAY Spores Sues TRY IT 
_ Best Family Pa yublished. _#ay"Send for outfit 
GEOR Gk w. FITCH, Rochester, N, Y, 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 














The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for referen¢e, should 


use a binder. 








We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus ayes the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
A beautiful imen of ore from 
GOLD LD one of our nell -mines, and a copy of 
our eight page a, aper, all fora 
3 —_ stamp ess “ Home 
Mirror.” Longmont, C 
The Latest Sunday y Maeming Sermons 
Rev. C. H. . SPURGEON 
Rev. DR. ‘TALMAGE, 
Revised by them, with Portrait and Biography of pan 
inent Person, and Sunday School Lesson explained. 
An codeten ans 8. a _iremnatic f pas! and a Thrilling fber'al 
Story, are EK in the 
CHRIST ’ 
ped = eres ail New — —- 
Address B. AITKEN, 68 Diblo House, New York 
20 Zephyr Worsted assorted colors, or 40 knots 
any 2 colors, 25c. F. W. Gardiner, Lynn, , Mass. +. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
lige the publisher, aswell as the adver- 


| fe fe ra tga 
Times. 


The Sunday School 
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Great Progress of 





The Literary Revolution. 





On January 1, 1880, the business offices, editorial and sales rooms of the AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE were removed 
to large and very convenient quarters in the TRIBUNE BUILDING, and its manufacturing and shipping departments to the 
large buildings near by, No. 26 Beekman Street and No. 18 Spruce Street. 


The popular demand for its publications is without precedent in the history of book-selling, its list having grown from one 


volume issued January, 1879, to nearly one hundred volumes now ready—all standard literature, and nothing “ 


sensational,” unless 


the remarkably low prices and extraordinary sale are so considered. For the Library of Universal Knowledge alone, and within 
about three months from the issue of the first volume, the orders exceed 10,000 sets (equal to 200,000 volumes), and the ranks of the 


second 10,000 subscribers will almost certainly be closed during the month of January. 


See particulars in descriptive catalogue, which will be sent to any one on request. 


Early subscribers secure the best terms. 


Readers will be pleased to notice the additions to the list of publications: the Koran, just ready, complete, 35 cents; Milton’s 


Poetical Works, 50 cents; a new and beautiful Macaulay’s England, in three volumes, $1.50; 


in the Acme Library of Biography, 


twelve books, formerly published at $1.25 each, brought into one volume, for 50 cents; Gulliver and Munchausen in one volume 
50 cents; an illustrated edition of Stories and Ballads; and a book of humor and wisdom by the autbor of “Sparrowgrass Papers.” 


Leading principles of the AMERICAN BOOK 
EXCHANGE : 


I. Publish only books of real value and high 
literary merit. 

II. Work upon the basis of nag present cost 
of making books, which is about one half what 
it was a few years ago. 

III. Sell to buyers direct, and save them the 
50 or 60 per cent commission commonly allowed 
agents and dealers. 

IV. The cost of books when made 10,000 at 
atime is but a fraction of the cost per copy 
when made 500 at a time—adopt the low price 
and sell the large quantity. 


V. Use good type, paper, ete., do careful 
printing, and strong, neat binding, but avoid 
all “‘ padding,” fat and heavily eaded type, 
spongy paper an gag) binding, which are so 
commonly resorted to to make books my 
large and fine, and which greatly add to 
cost, but do not add to their value. 


VI. To make $1 and a friend is better than to 
make 35 and an enemy. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PATRONS: 
opinion, freely expressed to your uaint- 
ances, your aid in distributing our catalogues 
(we will gladly send you as many as you can 
use to advantage), your influence in raising 
clubs, or inducing or aiding others to raise 
clubs, will save us many thousand dollars we 
are now compelled to pay for newspaper adver- 
tising, and help us so much the more to multi- 
ply good books at low prices. 


Your good 


BRIEF LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL 
In 20 vols., over 16,000 es. Price per volume, cloth, 
60 cents; half morocco, 75 cents; half Russia, $1; post- 
age. Ps per ‘volume, 8 and 13 cents. Four volumes issued, 

early ready ; ; the entire work to be completed 
during L 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPZXDIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. In 4 vols., 3314 Price per 
set, cloth, §2; half morocco, $3; hal half Russia, #4; postage 
36 and 48 cents. Now ready. 

MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. In 
3 vols., about 2300 pages Price er set, cloth, wwe hg m0; 


half Russia. $3; postage 30 cents. Volume 1 ready 
uary 20, vols. 2'and 3 ebruary 25. 


TAINES HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. oe in 1 vol., 722 pages. Price. cloth, 
75 cents; half Russia, $1; postage 12ce.ts. Now ready. 


MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. In a ove. about 
3500 pages. Price per set, cloth, $2.50; ussia, $5. 
Postage 2 nae 60 cents. 4 vols. “nah AF 5 ready 
January 31 


GEIKIE’S LIFE AND WORDS OF CHRIST. 
824 pages. Acme edition, cloth, 50 cents; postage 8 
cents, Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 1; postage 
12 cents. Now ready. 


KNOWLEDGE. 








| 


KITTO’'S CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL LIT- 
ERATURE. In 2 vols., about 1,900 pages. Per set, 
cloth, #2; _naut Russia, $3. Postage 36 cents. Ready 
January 15. 


ACME LIBRARY OF STANDARD BIOGRA- 
° ay peed published in 12 vols., at one time 
sold at $1.25 each, by us reduced to 35 cents each; now 
brought into one vol. of smaller but excellent type, 
and sold for 50cents. Postage, 8 cents, Ready Janu- 
ary 15th. Containing: Frederick the Great, by Ma- 
caulay; Robert Burns, by Carlyle; Mahomet, by Gib- 
bon; Martin "ny by Chevallier Bunsen ; mag? 4 
Queen of Scots. martine ; res f C8, -, 
Michelet; Tranpiba > Tansu Arnold; Lid. 
dell; Cromwell, martine; |W fntam vm Pith by 
Macaulay ; ne, by Lamartine; Vittoria Co- 
lonna, by Trollope. 


ACME LIBRARY OF MODERN CLASSICS. Five 
books, rarely before soid at less than $1 each, brought 
into one volume in beautiful Brevier type. Price, 
Acme edition, cloth, 5 cents, postage, 9 cents; Aldus 
edition, half ‘Russia gt top, f; postage, 13 cents. 
Containing: Vicar o ld, by Goldsmith ; Ras- 
selas, by Samuel Johnson; Paul and Virginia, by St. 
Pierre; Picciola, by Saintine; Undine and The [wo 
Cap’ » by Fouque. Ready ‘January 30. 


JUVENILE CLASSICS. Volumes bound in cloth, 
sold separately. Postage, 8 cents each. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim's Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents; yey Nights, 
543 pp., 55 cents; Robinson Crusoe, 30 pp., 55 cante 
All now ready. ron _ ay and Gulliver's 
Travels, in one Vol. (ready Jan. 20), 0 cents. 


SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. In 13 ia vol- 
umes, nearly 50 steel engravings. Cloth. $8 30. Ready. 


WORKS OF CITARLES DICKENS. Complete in 
15 volumes oes 55 illustrations by Darley and 
Gilbert. Cloth, $9 50. Ready 


. WORKS OF JAMES FENIMORE COOPER. 
Complete in 16 volumes. Cloth. $10. Ready. 

ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. Two vols. in 
po pas _ Cloth, $2.25; haif Russia, $2.75; postage, 
2 cen fo 


on an Cae et woe Two vols. in 
one pp ot ; ussia, $250; postage 38 
cents. Ready. 7 
SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. Nearly 800 pp. 
Cloth@$1: half Russia, $1.60; postage 16 cents. Ready. 


SAYINGS, WISE AND OTHERWISE, by the 
author of § eee Papers. Cioth, 1) cents. 

y January 20th 
SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 1105 


pp. Cloth, 75 cents; half Russia, gilt top, $1.25; e 
13 cents. Ready. pt et 


CECIL’S BOOKS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 
Part I, Beasts; Part Il, Birds; Part IIT, Insects; 3 
vols. in one, 676 pp. Cloth, $1.25; postage 12 cents. 


y- 


PICTORIAL — LEXICON. Cloth, 35cents: 


postage 4 cents. 


WORKS OF VIRGIL Translated by D 
Acme edition. Cloth, 40cents; postage 6 cents. 
edition, half Russia, gil 
Ready. 

JESOP’S FABLES. 
Ready. 


KORAN OF MOHAMMED. Cloth, 35 cents; post- 
age 6 cents. Ready. 


WORKS OF DANTE. Translated by Cary. 
Acme edition. Cloth, 00 cents; tage 6 cents. 


pos 
+ —. half Russia, gilt top, hada postage 10 
cents. 


den. 
ldus 
t top, 80 ‘cents ; postage 10 cents. 


Cloth, 35 cents ; postage 5 cents. 
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TEACHERS, PURCHASE 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT’S 
POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 


COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW, 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Pricx, $2.00, postpaid. 
“ We commend it to Families and Teachers as more 
valusite than the usual Sunday-school quarterlies and 
comments, too [wa as a source of 


WSpa 
Bible instruction.” — HI. Daniels, Pastor 
Street Church, Clicinnati. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.. Publish 
7 __liland 113 WILLIAM "ST., _N. . ¥. 


In weal or in making inquiry con- 
cerning ony'hing advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tsement in The Sunday School Ttsnes. 











ADVENTURES OF DON QUIXOTE. 432 pp. 
Cloth, 50 cents; postage7 cents. Heady. 


TORIES AND BALLADS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 
qi: ie Tracy Alden. New illustrated edition. Cloth, 
postage 7 cents. Ready January 10th. 


GREAT TRUTHS BY GREAT AUTHORS. 564 
pp. Cloth, 90 cents; postage 12 cents. Ready. 


DICTIONARY OF SHAKESPEREAN QUOTA- 
TIONS, 418 pp. Cloth, 80 cents; postage, 13 cents. 
Ready. 


AMERICAN ORATORY. Speeches of eminent 
orators, 531 pp. Cloth, $1; postage, 16 cents. Ready. 


CELEBRATED SPEECHES OF CHATHAM, 
BURKE AND ERSKINE. 540 pp. Cloth, $1; post- 
age lbcents. Ready. 


CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE, UNABRIDGED. 
Cloth, $1; half Russia, $1.50; postage 24 cents. Ready. 


HEALTH BY EXER ISE. By Dr. Geo. H. Tay- 
lor. 408 pp. Cloth, 0 cents; postage, 8cenis. Ready. 


HEALTH FOR WOMEN. By Dr. George H. Tay- 
lor. 318 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage 5 cents. Ready. 


LIBRARY MAGAZINE of oe Foreign Litera- 
Ss monthly. 2304 pp. a year, similar to 
The Eclectic Magazine and Littell’s Living Age, but 
containing more than the former and about half as 
much as the latter. Price $la year, postpaid. Bound 
volumes, two each year, cloth, 60 cents ; half morocco, 
Som half Russia, #i; postage 10 cents. Two vols 
ready 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF AN OLD LAW- 
YER.—Intemperance the Great Source of Crime. By 
A. B. a a Cloth, $1; postage 10 cents. Ready 
January 15th. 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, complete. Acme 
edition. Cloth, 50 cents; Aldus edition, haif Russia, 
gilt top, $1; postage licents. Ready. 


NEW TERMS TO CLUBS. 


A discount of 10 per cent. from full list price will be 
allowed to any one ordering five or more: upies of any 
book published b 
amount of $25, selected from the list. 
per cent. will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or 
more copies of one book, or on orders amounting to 
not less than $100, net, selected from the list. The 
orders must be sent at one time to secure the discount. 

On the LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, we 
allow club agents ordering five or more copies at one 
wae as al discount of 10 per cent. from the net 

io beranencber members of the club. All early subscribers 
ee ré weak a special discount from list prices, whether 
paying ali or only part of the price in advance. 

Orders amounting to less than $2 must be accom- 
— by the cash; over that amount, 20 per cent, 

ut not less than one dollar must accompany the 
order, and the remainder due will be collected on de- 
livery of the books by express, ©. 0. D. If customers 
will remit the full amount with their orders, they will 
save a small ———- of ot sure charges on their 
money, when collected C.O. D. The above terms are 
invariable, to school- -boy and millionaire, private 
buyer and wholesale dealer the same. 


Remit by bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, 
or by express. Fractions of #1 may be sentin pustage 
stamps. dress 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 4540. 
JoHN B. ALDEN, nager. _ 





For EUROPE and the HOLY LAND. 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 


Excursion Tours throug. ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BEgGIUM, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITAL 


SwWITZeRLAND, FRANCE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. 
Musical, Art, and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Beriin 
Prague, Vienna, and other important cities omitted in previous excursions; also 
Naples, and the most picturesque scenery of all the countries named 


All the Great 
, Dresden, Leipzig, 
so, London, Paris, Rome, 


us, or to any one ordering tothe net | 
A discount of 2 | 














LRANGE PLEDGE 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS 





The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 
the friends of the temperance cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issued a 


Temperance Pledge Autograph Album 


which cannot fail to do good service In the hands of 
the workers. At the top of each page the temperance 
pledge is printed. 

When an autograph 1s requested and secured in one 
of th: se albums, the pledge is signed, and the seeming] 
small act has per nape been along step towards 
saving a body and soul from ruin. 

It will prove a most effective a agent in the hands of 
ladies, who can wield a great influence by requestin 
the autographs of all their friends. In the hands o 
children much good will be done, by the earnestness 
and persistency which boys and girls are sure to put 
int» such work. 

The album can be carried in a gentleman’s pocket, 
and thus be always ready for signers to the pledge. 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Girls’ edition is 50. 


Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 
Temperance Women can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


“The pled album movement ought to become 
popular. All, a in fa w an aguinst alcohol.”— 
Christian Actvucate, ew York 


- as and most admirable device for an 

bum. The person solicited for his name 

will n himoelf belanced between the irresistible de- 

sire to write his autograph and the iney itable necessity 
of taking the pledge if he does so.”— The Waichman. 


“This little book is destined to do good service in 
the hands of temperance workers. It is a novel idea, 
and should be at once taken hold of.”’— Temperance 
Advocate. 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.”—Presbylerian Weekly. 


“ With these books young ladies can accom plish ex- 
gent service among their companions.’’ — Zion's 
era 


“May be made the means of much good.”— The Sun- 
i Times. 


day Schoo: 


“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
can |be made effective for good in the temperance 
canse.""— Hvangelical Messenger. 


Send at once for a copy. 


HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 
52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC 
And Teetotalers’ Year Book for 1880, 


Contains 72 pages of Statistics of Intemperance, Anec- 
dotes, Stories, Puzzles, Choice Illustrations, Post-oflice 
address of Officers of State and National Bodies, a full 
Directory of all Temperance Organizations in New 
York City and Brooklyn, all Temperance Papers, etc., 
etc. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price. Ten cents. single 
copies; $1 per dozen; §7 per hundred. Address 

J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 

58 Reade Street, New York. 


THE 


Youth's Temperance Banner, 


The National Temperance Society and Publication 
House ep oebe ta po oe Monthly Paper, 
- jaily adapted to children and youth and Sunday- 

ooland Juvenile Temperance Organizations. Each 
Dumber contains several choice engravings, a piece of 
music, and a great variety of articles from the pens of 
the best writers tor children in America. It should 
be placed in the hands of every child in the land. 
Terms—in advance—including postage: 

Single copy, one ang pelaimwpanese aes 

One hundred copies, to one address... .... “12 00. 

For any number of copies less than one hundred 

and over four, at the rate of twelve cents per year. 

Address 

J. N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 READE STREET. NEW YORK, 


PHILADELPHIA TRACT AGENCY, 
608 ARCH STREET. 


cers 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE. 











PEARLS IG CENTS. Gems 8 CENTS 
LEAFLETS 12 CENTS. 


ON ONE LEAF. 





An Order of Service. 


, including the most beautiful of the | 
Scotch, Swiss, and Italian lakes, the High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes, etc. 
All tours include frs/-class travel, hotel accommodations, fees, etc. For prices, explanatory pamphlet, and 


further particulars, address E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Cheapest, arvanged in connection with the Grand | Sunday-s -school Convention in London, 








N. B.—A SPECIAL EXCURSION, the Best and 





Wreath of Praise 


New §, 8. MUSIC Book 


25,000 to Cive Away. 


Or one Copy to each Supt. sending name and loca- 
tion of Ais School, inclosing Six art = stamps for 
mailing purposes. Address A HULL 

240 Fourth Ave. Na Ww vY ork, N. Y 








GET A BINDER YOR YOUR 1 PAPER. 








ACENTS WANTED-878 to 8150 Per Month, 


Fall “fig Noung House. INFORMATI oN. 
House-Leepera @ ‘DE 
House-keeper's FRIEND. 
“A ae tr utility willseldom,ifever, 
be found outside of inspiration,”—Christian Advocate, 
NEEDED in every city home BY § Rich and Poor. 
tn all country homes Young and Old, 
Fine Paper, Cleat Ty y Beastifel Binding, Splendid Illus- 
trations, We arly Paw a Low Prices, Sellarapidly, 
Address J. O. URDY & CO, 


Beatty’ s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington,N. = 











An Opening Hymn. 
A Quarterly Review. 
A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 
Quarterly for the present quarter, and- are 
printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 
school. Price, 75 cents per hundred eopies. 
Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 
purchaser. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





THE SUNDA HOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at the foll rates, which include postage. 
From 1 to 4 oo 





OB. ccoccavagescovessesccccosse GL00 CRON. 
“ 6 to 9 copies to one address, ~ be +4 


® copiee OF MOTe tO ONE BAATESS .nonceseeee 100 “ 

The yellow labei on each shores 
© subscriber has paid, publisher 
date recetve a request from the subscriber that te paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, ba stopped at any time thereafter, Y the 
gubscriber #0 desires, and remita the amount due for the 
time that he has received tt, The papers for a club will 
be stopped at once on the exptration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless @ renewal for the same ta received, 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 

year at yearly rates. 

While the papers for aclob must be sent In a pack- 
to one address, the publisher desires to have for 
rence the names of ail the subscribers. He there- 

re requires that each club subscription be accom- 

panied with @ listof the names and of the 
persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time toa club, at the 

same rate at which the club, as frst formed, wouid be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Suc 





scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as | 


originally ordered, The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time of their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oftice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which bis name has 
not before been known to the publisher will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been nent. 

abecribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any ad 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents per year, 
This paper is desigueg to supply superintendents with 
helps, in the line of their special work, to which teach- 
ers and scholars have not sccess. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of ita price, only 
to subscribers of ‘The Times who are Pustors or Superin- 





tendenta (including In the latter clasg assistant superin- | 
tendenta, and heads of departments meeting in separate 
rooms), and who, when ordering it, slate they are 


eu 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendents 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have paid 
for The Sanday School 'Times, as given on the yellow 
address label on The Times. . 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 
every Sunday in the year, 
100 copies, one mont § .& 
00 one year...... beni | we 
than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with colored map, beautiful 
ictures, appropriate muaic, etc., ete, 
00 copies One year (four quartors)...... 
Single copy. one year (four quarters) 
100 copies, three months (one quarter 
tHingle copies (one quarter), pace -eguruene 06 
2» copies, or over, to one address for one school, 
$18.00 per hundred. 

400 coples, or over, to one address, for one school, 
$16.00 per hundred. 

—— are taken for three or six monthsat the 


yearly ra 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

Meaara. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 

ondon, KE. C., will send The American Sunda School 

mea, post froe, for a year, to any address In Great 
Britain, for ten shillings prepaid. The paper will be 
sold by all the principal newsdealers, price twopence, 
as will also The Scho ’ Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The uniform rate for ordinary advertisements is 15 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tlon, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 
this uniform low rate, which makes Tue SUNDAY 
Soxoon Timms the cheapest advertising medium, by 
fur, among the religious weeklies, will meet with the 
es approval of advertisers, ‘The rate for Reading 

‘otices (bourgeois type, leaded) in the Business De- 
partment, will be 50 cents per counted line for each 
nsertion, and for Special Notices (solid agate) 30 cents 
per iine for each Insertion. 

Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 














—— 





EDUCATIONAL. 

\ YILLISTON SEMINARY, Easthampton, Mass. 

Tae Winter Term will begin Jan. 8, 18980. Entrance 
examinations Jan. 7. Boys peepares for our best 
Colleges and Scientific schools, Tuition, $00 a year. 
Board, @a week, Free tuition to needy and deserving 
students. For catalogue containing full information, 
address J. W. FAIRBANKS, Ph, D., Principal. 


] LAIRSVILLS (Pa. LADIBS’ SEMINARY 
Fifty-eighth semi-annual seasion begins Feb. Ist, 
1889. Rev. T. R. EWING, Principal. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestuut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education. Refers by 
permission to H. Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sun- 
Roy School Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, #01 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia, For circulars, address, 
2 MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 
N*3a0- L SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Chartered, Grants diplomas and degrees. Nineteen 
eachers and lecturers. Specialists in ali the depart- 
ments. Conversational culture a prominent feature. 
Next term opens Dec, L. Afternoon class now forming. 
Send for catalogue. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Presiden 


“Schools and Families 
Supplied with competent Instructors WITrnouT 
cuarer, Good Toachers furnished with positions. 
Application form for stamp, 3 

YT. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, |, 
Domestic Bullding, Broadway, Cor. ith as. W. Y. 


NEW AXD BEAUTIFUL 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
BCIIOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—con. ising Motto Cards—Reward Cards 
—Scripture Text Ca ds—Sentiment Cards—Bible Verse 
Cards —Good Desire Cards—and h.o-mnal Cards. 
TKACHERS price list EDUC* TION AL CARDS 
BENT FREE to any. addres, v. t. b TFFORD'S 
BONS, Publishers of Novelties In /iae Arts 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

r ¥ 7% WawG w i ¥ 

ULPIT PAINTING 
0. 
Duplicates of 100 seta used by Rev. E. M. tons 


in ilfustrated sermons, in twenty years’ revi 


efforts in 700 Churches. 
Send him three 3cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 20 pastors or super- 
intendents using them. 2) Arch St., Phila., Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised ‘in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
diement in The Sunday School Tunes. 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOSL TIMES 10 FRIENDS, 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 








Joux D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 


| the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 26 cents to pay for the eame, according 


| to your offer to new subscribers, 


| Name .. 





| Post Office ...-- 





County 
State 








(This blank for use only by American subscribers.) 











BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
chools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 4 TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


R. LAMB, BANNERS. 


Silk and Gold Banners, $6 00 Each. 
Larger Banners, - ~- $10, $26, $50 


Silk and Gold 8. $. Banners, $5.00 each 


SG 











___ Send for Cir cular, 69 Carmine St.N.Y 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Mannfacture a superior quality of BELLA, 


attention given to CHURCH BELIA. ogues 
sant free to parties needing bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY. 
ELL FOUNDERS, WEST TROY, N. Y, 


B 
| Fifty years established. CourcH BELLS AND CHIMES, 
CaDeMY, Factory BELLA, etc, Improved PaTENtT 








OUNTINGA, Catalognes free, No agencies. 


OHURCH LAMPS 
A. J. WEIDENER. 
No. 36 South Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 
~ ESTABLISHED 1780, nl 














bar LOMPLETE LN emdy 
8 PLETE IN PLUSH, 


KT 
Church and Lodge Furniture 
A SPECIALITY. 
L.o charge for packing. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 
SHAW & APPLIN, 
Braman 


Bucceasors to Shaw & Oo., 
Mamedfacturers and Dealers in 
PARLOR FURNITURE, 
_Wanxrnooms, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTOR._ 
IT WILL PAY YOU WELL 

CAXTONETTE PRESS, $8.00. 


CAXTON, $13; both Self-inking. 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self- 
Inking, from $25 to $56; will do the 
work of 2 §250 Press. Presses from 

®. Stamp tor catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Estabilshed 1847. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loadors, 
aur $ & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P, POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
THE SUPLEE 
PATENT 


OPEN-BYB, EASY THREADING 
NEE Die. 


POR ALL SEWING MACHINES. 


622 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


___ Agents Wanted with capital from $5 to $500, 
THE BEST . 


RESENT 


YOU CAN GIVE TO YOUR 


PASTOR or TEACHER 


OMESTIC 
< 80 LIGHT 























ES 
Ca 
A Child can Bun it, 
$0 SIMPLE 


Tt Requires No Care. 


. SOSTRONG 


Tt Never Waars Out 


In ordering goods, orin making inquiry eon- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
| will oh Noe the publisher, as well as the adver- 
iser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 

‘Sunday School Times. 


| be The 















. , = TL Whale 

Magic Lanter 
from $1 to $0 each. Microscopes. Teleacopes, Opera 
Glasses, Field Giasses, mtereoscopes, Graphoscopes, 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Thermometers, Barometers, 


Drawing Instrumenis, Globes, Air Pumps, Galvanic 
teries, etc. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO.,, 
924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


Catalogues on application. Part Ist, Mathematical 
tnstruments; part 2, Uptical Instrumenis; part 3d, 
Magic Lanterns and Views; part 4th, Philosophical 
Instruments. 





ANE => Ab Vs YFT 
THE PENN MUTUAL. 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia, 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723.46, 

THE PENN isapurely Mutval Company. AZ of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest poasivie 
rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








18.5. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
e Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
CaPrTaL P.  eneeee - $1,835,288.04. 
Spe mare esi 
JOUN L. THOMSON, Ass't Secretary. 




















gessorsto MASON & CS 
FINE STATIONERY § 
& ENGRAVING, § 





[MAGIC LANTERNS 


STEREOPTICONS 
“°@.T. MILLIGAN 


ee 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 


handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
manufacture. 
file comple.» Address, 


JOHN i. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphu: 





binders have been made expressly for The | 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best | 
The papers can be placed in| 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the | 


~_— a 


WORTH REPEATING. 


——— 
“IF ANY MAN OPEN.” 


[James Bowker, in The London Christian.] . 


Last night I dreamed, as on my bed I lay, 

That dismal fear took hold upon my mind: 

Swayed wildiy by the moaning wintry wind, 

The trees were waving in the rain-splashed lane, 

And yet upon the curtained window-pane 

There was a brightness as of summer day. 

Then, hushed as is the land-breeze on the sea, 

A gentle whisper, Jesus, came from thee: 

So I arose, and flung the casement wide, 

To - Whencv swept the sweet faint sounds, the 

ight. 

The Lord walked on the road, and load I cried, 

As he did pass my door into the night, 

“Master, where dost thou go? Where wander 
eu?” . 

And Jesus spake and said, “ Against thy will 

I cannot ope, the bar is on thy side.” 








THE PEACE OF GOD. 
[By the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon.) 

What a wonderful description that is of 
this peace,—it “ passeth all understanding.” 
It is not only beyond a common under- 
standing, but it passeth a// understanding. 
Some have said it means that the ungodly 
man cannot understand it; that statement 
is true, but itis not a tithe of the whole 
meaning, for even he who enjoys it cannot 
understand it. It is deeper, it is broader, 
it is sweeter, it is more heavenly, than the 
joyful saint himself can tell. He enjoys 
what he cannot understand. What amercy 
that such a thing is possible, for otherwise 
our joys would be narrow indeed! Reason 
has limits far narrower than joy. 

Truly this peace is hid from the eyes of 
the ungodly and the unbelieving ; it is far 
above, out of their sight. Now, there are 
kinds of peace in the world which the 
ungodly man can understand. There were 
the Stoics, who schooled themselves to 
apathy ; they would not feel, and so they 
attained a senseless peace; their secret is 
easily discovered, it does not pass under- 
standin Many a Red Indian has been 
as stulid as the greatest Stoic, and has, per- 
haps, surpassed him in hardening himself 
80 that he would not groan if pierced with 
arrows or burned with fires. Some men 
have had such mastery over themselves 
that it has seemed a matter of perfect indif- 
ference whether they suffered pain or not. 
But Christianity does not teach us stoicism, 
nor does it — in that direction ; it cul- 
tivates tenierness, and not insensibility. 
Its influence tends to make us sensitive 
rather than callous, and it gives us a peace 
consistent with the utmost delicacy of feel- 
ing, yea, with a sensitiveness more intense 
than other men know, since it makes our 
conscience more tender, and causes the 
mind to be deeply distressed by the slightest 
frown of Heaven. Our peace is not the 
peace of apathy, but one of a far nobler 
sort, Others have aimed at the peace of 
levity, which the world can readily under- 
stand. They count it one of the wisest 
things to drive dull care away, and what- 
ever happens of ill, they drown reflection 
in the flowing bow], and laugh over it— 
making mirth when misery devours their 
souls. -Christians do not attempt to get 
rid of the trials of life in that fashion. 
The world, therefore, cannot understand 
the believer’s peace, since he is neither 
apathetic nor frivolous, 

The worldling does not understand our 

eace, and frequently sneers at it because 
eis puzzled byit. Even the Christian is 
sometimes surprised at his own peaceful- 
ness. I know what it is tosuffer from ter- 
rible depression of spirit at times; yet at 
the very moment when it has seemed to 
me that life was not worth one siagle 
bronze coin, I have been perfectly peaceiul 
with regard to all the greater things. 
| There is a possibility of having the surface 
| of the mind lashed into storm, while yet 
| down deep in the caverns of one’s inmost 
| consciousness all is still: this I know b 
experience. This is the peace of God. 
| “So he giveth his beloved sleep.” Itis a 
| rest with an emphasis, rest in Jesus’ sense 
| when he said, ‘Come unto me, all ve that 
| labor and are heavy laden, aud I will give 
you rest”—rest in the most golden sense 
| that we can ever give to the Word, and 
|much more, It passeth under-tanding, 
but it does not surpass experience. 














HEART-POWER. 
[From The Methodist Recorder. ] 


Some men of but ordinary intellectual 
ability have great heart-power. They glow 
with warmth, and cheer, and brighten 
| and attract all around them. They make 

sunshine wherever they 0. So far as in- 


'‘ fluencing men is concerned, there is no 
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greater power than this. It cannot be 
resisted, it cannot be overcome. An in- | 
tellectual, heartless man may perceive | 


clearly, reason logically, and be able to | for your Singing Class. 


demonstrate his positions, but he is cold 
and repellent, and while he is respected | 
by those who admire his genius, he can- | 
not be loved. He is like an et that | 
glows and sparkles in the sunlight, but at | 
the same time chills and freezes, and fills 
with fear those who behold it. Such men 
are never fit for leaders, especially when 
they are brought into personal contact 
with those whom the} desire to control. 
Slaves may be governed by fear, but free 
men, possessing proper independence and 
self-respect, must be influenced in another 
way. 
Here is where men of heart, men of 
noble soul, exert their power, and gently 
move, influence and control those around 
them. God has not made religion to con- 
sist in the perfection of our knowledge, 
but in the perfection of our love. Religion 
has its seat in the heart rather than in the 
intellect. Brain-power is a great thing, 
but heart-power is greater. When both 
are united, man appears in his noblest 
form. Giveus men of heart, of noble soul, 
of generous impulses, and if possessed of 


intellectual gorse so much the better. | 


But above al 


things deliver us from heart- 
less men. 


THE BIBLE ORATORIO. 


from a lecture by the Rey. Dr. George Dana Board- 
man, reported in The National Baptist. } 


In variety of topic and style, in robust- 


ness of thought and delicacy of feeling, 


in loftiness of conception and wee | of | 
imagery, the Bible confessedly stands forth 


unapproached and unapproachable. Ihave 
thought the Bible as a whole might be com- 
pared toa divine oratorio: in its overture 
we hear the voice of Moses as in the morn- 
ing of history he sings of fair creation 
majestically emerging at the Dixit of Om- 
nipotence: then comes sweeping, as on the 
wings of the storm-blast, the requiem over 
a world sepulchered in the tombs of 
the deluge: next is heard the sigh and 
groan of the Hebrew bondman at his toil, 
to be speedily lost in the pwans of the 
exodus: suddenly crash upon us the tbun- 
ders of Jehovah’s voice as they peal and 
reduplicate around quaking Sinai: now we 
are soothed by the gentile melodies of 
David’s harp, and anon we are thrilled by 
the bursts of martial music from his 
shrill cornet and resounding timbrel: then 
advances the stately procession of the 
prophets, who, gathering their strains into 
one great chorus, pour it forth in a resist- 
less tide of son: P sc through the gallery 
of the ages: suddenly swells the chant of 
the heavenly host as, snatching the sub- 
limest anthem of the sky, they exulting 
repeat it on the hill-side of Bethlehem: 
anon our hearts are melted within us as 
from Calvary’s cross floats down to us that 
cadence of tenderest pathos breathed forth 
from the lips of the dying Redeemer: then 
swell the sonorous arguments and resound- 
ing appeals of the chiefest of apostles: 
and last of all, we hear the voice of the 
rapt exile of Patmos, as his magnificent 
chant swells onward and upward till it is 
echoed back in rapturous refrain by the 
jasper walls of New Jerusalem. The muse 
of the blind troubadour of Greece in her 
most adventurous flights never essayed to 
soar above the snowy heights of Olympus, 
but the muse of Israei’s minstrel was wont 
to warble amid the evergreen boughs of 
the Tree of Life: and the genius of De- 
mosthenes in his contest for an earthly chap- 
let is eclipsed by that of Paul in his con- 
test with mightier foes, and for a nobler, 
more enduring crown. 





If yon want a Gospel Paper that will help you {n | 


Obristian Living aud Christian Working, take 





PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Distinguished pastors and evangel'sts contribute to 


{ts columna, “It isthe best pa 


- r that we have” is told 
Us again andagain. SAMP 


COPY SENT 





FREE TO PASTORS 





%: SUPERINTENDENTS 


AGENTS ARE WANTED to circulate it, and a | 


liberal commission will be paid. No. 1 of Vol. 21s now 
ready. Send for list of premiums for new subscribers. 
One Pustor ina New Ragland village has already sent 


O'1.k 


P.ense communicate with the undersigned with ref- 
@eace to terms. 
EREN. SHUTE, Publisher, 


& Bromfleid Street, Boston, Maas. 


| $7.50 per dozen. 


V One Hundred new subseribers to eommence with | 


| You cannot make a mistake if you order | 


‘THE SOVEREIGN,” by H. R. Palmer, | 


“The Sovereign” is 





the leading Music Book for Singing Classes, 
Musical Societies, etc., and is being adopted by 
wide-awake Teachers all over the land. Sent | 


by mail on receipt of 75 cts., by express for | 


| 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph Street, | 
_New York. _|_ Chicago, 
THE | 


By GEO. F. ROOT, | 


Leads all Improvements in the art of | 
Music Teaching. 


It goes to work on the plan that pupils should not | 
be made to pursue their studies in the tedious, mechan- | 
ical meth , which, while making the fingers supple, | 
dwarf and w the mental faculties. The “ Musica. 
CUBRICULUM’ ony opens up the beauties of the 
theory of music, and gives the pupil oo of the 
science, while it teaches the art. e gradual dev el- 
opment of the subject is fascinating; at every step 
something is gained, and that something Is clearly de- 
fined and exemplified. Whatever is of an abstract | 
nature is continually relieved by the introduction of | 
pleasing exercises or songs, which, while constantly 
progressing, furnish, also, agreeable relaxation. 





Give the “Musical Curriculum” acare- | 
ful examination. 


Price, $3.00, by mail, prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 
Or, 805 Broapw aY, NEW YORE. 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 








ings, and a fine 
pont selection of 
DENTS & SUN- Metre Tunes 


DAY SCHOOL 


for Church 


_ THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 


| nished on application, 


“Wasical Curriculum” 








Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 60of the best Hymn 
and Music writersin the land. Sin- 
gle copy 85¢c.—$8.60 per dozen—$30. per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 
MUSIC. "My Mother's W. eiding Ring New 
° ng.—W. D. Thompson. 35 cts. 
Further Side.—New sacred song, by W. 'T. Farlynne. 


Choirs. 
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3 cts. Tho tsat Eve, by Shannon. The prettiest 
| reverie in print. 60 cts. —— French Lancers.— 
| rter. cts. General 


rant’s Welcome March, 
—Delaney. 40 cts. Colonnade Waltz.—J. R. Hi. 40 
cts. Any piece of Music mailed on receipt of price. 
LEE & WALEER, 
1113 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

——— TD Aah r 

MICROSCOPES 
Spectacles, Eye Glasses, Opera Glasses, Thermome- 
| ters, Barometers, Telescopes. The best goods at the 
| LOWEST PRICES. 
RB. & J. BECK, Manwacturing Opticians, 


1016 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. Send for [lius- 
trated Catuiogue of 150 pages, aud mention this paper. 





PSSA C(ORBEGRS 
rAGIC I ved and Carefal ted 


L. J. MARCY, 1340 Chestnut 
For i and off 










St., Phiisdetphia. 
y , for private or for 
Pubdiic use, they stand 





Circularsfree, Catalogues, 10 cents, 
Sciopticon Manusl, th F4.,75 cents. 
Splendid Oxtfite at Bottom Prices, 


ROSES saxo GERANIUMS 
0,000 now ready. None better. 100 by express, $5. 50 


»y mail, $3. Samples, 14 for $1.10 Lists FREER. 
Address TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon. mi. 








ON ONE LEAF. 


An Order of Services. 

An Opening Hymn. 

A Quarterly Review. 

A Responsive Review Exercise. 


The above are taken from The Scholars’ 





| Quarterly for the present quarter, and are 

| printed on one leaf. They can be used in any 

school. 

Sent by mail without cost of postage to the 

purchaser. Address, 

| JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestaut St., Philac«)phia. 
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Church Organs. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the CrxcrnwatTi 
Music Hau; the powerful Centennial Organ; 
the great a in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn; and of nearly 1,000 others for every 
part of the country. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1529, 

We invite attention to, our new styles of ParLor 


ORGAN (of pipes only), at tprices varying from $300 to | 


1,000 and upwards. 
. MUBIO COMMITTEES, ORGANISTS, and others 


| are invited to apply to us direct for all information 


connected with our art. 
DESC IPTIV FE CLIRCULARS and specifications fur- 






Everywhere known and prized for 
Sxill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
Yielding unrivaled tones. 
Tustrated Catalogues sent Irce. 
J, ESTEY & Co., 
___Brattleboro, Vt. __ 

ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 

EW UBGAKB Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, be ikt a, @ 
Knee Sweils, Walnut Case, warnt'd G years, Stool & Book SOS. 


New Pianos, $142 to $856. s# Newspaperecnt Free. 
Address Daniet F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. , 






q 


cF 





HENRY F. MILLER 


GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, UPRIGHT, SQUARE AND 
PATENT PEDAL UPRiGnT 


PIANOS. 


Used all the ot artists, Universally recom- 
ad ed by the Musical Proteasion, 


mend 





PRONOUNCED THE BEST PIANO OF THE Day. 


Organ by 


C. J. HEPPE’S 


PIANO AND ORGAN DEPOT, 


PIANOS--ORGANS 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN AMERICA. Ist-class in 
strumen 
or. Illustrated catalogues free. ents wanted 
. LEEDS WATERS, Agt., 25 Weat 14th t., New York 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


for cash. Installments received. SPLENDID ORGANS $35 
$130, $135. 7 1-3 do $140, $150 upwards. Not used 6 Months 


facturer. & Dealer, 826 Broadway, MN. ¥. P.0 Box. 3530. 


This Threeshelf Bracket design 


the name ofthis paper. Price o 
alone, 1c, Or send two stamps for i Bias. 
catalogue of scroll-saw goods. 





other 


QO trade. A H. POMEROY, Mar ford, Coun 


BEES OF Ht 


MONTHLY GI.EANINGS LN BEE CULTU 
a descriptive price-list of the 
| Hives, Honey ExtTractons, ARTIFICIAL ComB 
| Section HONEY-Rpx es, all books and journals, anc 

everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing pat 
ented. Simply send your address on a postal card 


c, witt 


written plainiy, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


‘B 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. *} 
SAMPLE COPY FREE, ‘ 


“SPRINGER S 


TRANSFER DESIGNS 








Price, 75 cents per hundred copies. | 


FOR THE INTERNATIONAL 
oc SENAY & HOOL LESSONS. | 
| x PROVIDENCE L FHOGRAPH CO. 








TSE ite Order ‘of Service found in The Scholars 
Quarterly. Issned in leafiet form at 76 cents per 
narge for postage, 


hundred. No extract 


THE PALACE ORGAN 


invite the attention of artists and 


varied effects which can be produced on a large Pipe 
EPPE. 


Cor. Sixth and Thompson Streets, Philadelphia. 





ail new, for cash or installments; warranted 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY LOW prices 
$45, $50, $60, $75, $35 & $100. 7 Octave ROMEWOOD PIANOS 
Tilustrated Catalogues Mailed. HORACE WATERS, Manu- 
SCROLL SAWYERS, _ 


size 13x21 and over 30 miina‘ure designs | 
for Scrool Sawing will besent, postpaid, | cash erders than di 
on receipt of 10 cents, and the nanies 
Pwand addresses in full of the two must 
activescroll sawyers known to you,and 
attero 


interested in 


NEY 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy of our 


latest improvements in 


SUBLSHED OALY ERAY() iF 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufacturer, 
Wash ington, N.J. 


I consider The Sunday Schoo! Times one of the very 
oest advertising mediums. 
From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 


We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of the 
——~ eee in your paper, with the delivery of each 





| 


| From H F Revell, Publisher, Chicago, TU 


Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
copies from_one insertion of our small advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times 


From Bverybody'’s Publishing Oo., Chicago, Iil., June @, 
1878. 


The circulation ot our Everybody's > ong has In- 
creased 20,000 copies in the | six months, and we 
attribute it in a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Foiding Book 
Ouse, Hazleton, Pa. 
Allow me to commend Then nday chool Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium. The returns my 
advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 
exceeded any paper I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand thés, but I know it is so. 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, Bowlby, 

& Cv,, Washington, N. J. 

It is simple ——_ to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns, 


From Oroft, Wilbur, & Cb., Manufacturers a Obnfec- 

tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878. 

After extensive newspaper advertising, we can truth- 
fully say that no paper has brought us 80 good returns 
as The Sunday School Times. An advertisement tn- 
serted in its columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of all the states in the Union. 

Prom J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manufac- 

on er and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 15, 

877. 


Itisa Rieaware to me to inform you that my adiver- 
es been the most 








ting in unday School Times has 

satisfactory of any I have ever done without exception. 
Before I had seen the issue containing my first adver- 
tisement, numerous letters satisiied me I had found a 
medium of the greatest value. I am glad to notice 
that you — exclude advertisements which are in- 
tended to deceive by promises that cannot possibly be 
made good, and I believe the value of your medium 
= the good-will of your patrons Is largely due to this 
act. 


From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers tn Pianos, Organs, 
etc., 4 Bast itth Street, New York.— February 16, 1877. 
We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 

medium we consider The Bunday School Times one ot 

the best we use. 


From Wiliam *kelmore, Printer and Publisher, 

Philadelphia.— August 31, 1877. 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 


From T. Coteworth Pine. 


Proprietor 
Agency for Schools and 


of Pinckney's 
teachers, 30 Union Square, 





New York. 
I have been so ified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that I feel 


—aenee to report the fact to you. I think I may 
ely say I have received more answers from my 2u- 
vertisement in this paper than from any other I have 
employed. 
Prom M. W. Amith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, Iu.— 
January 16, 1877, 
More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





We especial! From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
amateurs to a test of this O as peculiar season, Of the Franklin Hotel, Philadeiphia.—July 31, 
fitness for improvisation, Its choice selection of “ope 1876, 
makes it possible for the player to express all the 


I believe The Bunday School Times te be one of the 
best mediums for Ce | —, branches of busi- 
ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher af the pugoppers 
Com — Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Janw- 
ary lY, ° 


It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
_| and then a paper that brings something like an ade- 

quate return for the money invested. I have been 
agreeably disappointed with the results of my adver- 
tisement in your columns. 


From the Papyrograph Qo., Norwich, Conn.—January 
’ ade 


We have received a large number of applications for 
the Papyrograph from persons who reier to you, in- 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
, | far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
lisement has brought us. 


. | From Brown's Flexible Weather Strip Oo., 17 Dey St., 
New York, 





Itis but =~ to your valuable paper, that we ac 
) trees ts superior merits as an advertising me- 
jum. 

Hiaving thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
, | the results, we can honestly state that our advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely of orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday School 

imes. These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 





I offer | ——— — 
inducements to purchasers made by no 
house Liberal discounts to the 





Durabig Comfortable, Cleanly, Healthful and Economical. 
A together the M i 


hy, 


ost Desirable Spring Bed in Use. 


2 





ROBERT KELSO & CO., Manufacturers, 210 Market 8t., 
{| Philada. S@-Send for Gireular and Price List. 


r 4 WONDER In 


TERN 
MAGIC LAN 00 


a 





36 VIEWS 


J rs , ft “ 


A OOMPLETE EXHIBITION FOR $12. 


‘ 





Established 1°53, De 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstor- //orks. 








Of thel tand most beautiful designs, and al) other 
Slate * oa rea dao ‘Wark on hand & made to order, 
JOSEPH S. MILLER, ay arena 
Of d Salesroom ; 1210 Ridge Avenue. 
aactoers 1211 & 1213 1 Garden St., Phileda. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-Liat, 









. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


wine 17, 1680. 








INCORPORATED 3 mo. 22, 1865. 


PROVIDENT 
Life & Trust Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Exceedingly low death-rate. Simple, 
intelligible, untechnical form of policy. 
Liberality and accommodation to its 


members. Conservative management. 


Strict business methods. 

Gentlemen of address and intelli- 
gence wanted to act as agents. Apply 
to the Company. 


ALL MAP, C. 
Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


AND MAP CF JERUSALEM, 
40x 60. Tilustrates the International 8. 8. Lessons. 
Large Bold setters, Index. Table of distances &., 
all places in N. T. shown, Countrie ‘ss col’d. Admit- 
ted to be the largest, cheapest and best 8. 8. map pab- 


lished for the money, Sent prepai’! on receipt o' ?- 
Cream paper $1.50. Musli 


Mounted and varnished, on rollers = 
Don't Sail to a the International 8.8, 


H. EILERS PUB. CO. 
20s POMAS ST., ST, LOU Is; [ a 


LEME 


The ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
and SANTA FE R.R.CO. 
have now for sale 


Map, (C.} 








cially adapted to 
Wheat Growing, 
Stock Raising, 


locatedin 
the Cot- 


4 ‘short winters, pure 
A water, rich soil: in 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


A. S. JOHNSON 


Land Commissioner A. T.& 8. F. RROo. 
Topeka, Kansas. 


LANDS 


“Sunday -school werkers, “pastors. and all Christians, 
need the “ Christian’s Ree oe ” Only 2c. Five copies, 
$1; post-paid. 56 pp. Rev. J. H. Potts, » Detroit, M Mich. 








WATERPROOF CRAPS, 
JEFFERIS & Co., 
No. 1318 CHESTNUT STREET. 
These well-known Renovators of Crape and 
ormerly of Arch Street and No. 209 North 
treet, have now a convenient office at No 
‘hestnut Street, where their thoroughly reitabl 
estoration of Crape and Lace may be tested. 








in every Sunday School and Chureh, th 
following publications in large, bold letters 
that can be read from 40 to 60 feet: 
The Lord’s Prayer, 36x48, Muslin, only... neece 
Mounted and Varnished —_ 
The Aposties’ Creed, 36x48, Muslin 
Mounted and Varnished 150 
The Ten Commandments, 6x85, on “fine White 
Muslin, only 
These are superior to: anything of the kind issued. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


A. E, Eilers Publishing Co., 
2938 Thomas St, St. Louls, Mo 


Y ops, MONEY in Cooking. Bet- 
SAVE Se bebe 
our Ec i oka 804 
gave money daily in every househol 
cover, and}, 000 Economic 
paid. Large, nl. Ca’ at ’ 
ree. J. L. PATTE N& CO. a noes St., New bee sy 





LPHA DUsT LESS | CRA TONS, clean, white, eco- 
nomical. Send for sample. 
dustiess and durable; samples aed for 15 cents. 
Send 35 cents for catalogue of educational and useful 
articles, over 300 illustrations. BAKER, PRATT & 
©O., School Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand 8t., New York. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquify con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as weil as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
én The Sunday School Times. 


oh Vian toy hooks 


The reduced 2 2 of The Sunday sittin Times puts that paper within the 
reach of every Sunday-school in the land. It is now the cheapest weekly paper of its size 
and character in the United States. It gives 832 large pages (11x16 inches) of reading matter 
a year, or over eight pages for a cent at its lowest club rate: It costs less than two cents a 
week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons. Schools that have been taking 
other publications because the club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher than they 
could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. The lowest rate heretofore for 
a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. Now the price for twenty 
copies, or over, is $1.00 for each paper. The reduction is a bold one, and even the present 
large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable for the due extension of its 
field, and the necessary increased circulation is sure to come. 
poorer paper, or less of it, 


Lower prices do not mean a 
—on the contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever 
before in all of its departments. 


Here are the New Rates,—From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to 9 copies, 
in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From 10 to 19 copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 
each, Twenty copies or more in a package to one address, $1.00 each. No charge for post- 
age. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of a year at yearly rates. While the papers 
for a club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher requires that each club 
subscription be accompanied with the names and addresses of the persons who are to use the 
paper. 

Superintendents can try the paper in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearly 
rate. Twenty teachers can be supplied for three months for five dollars. 

Any person who has never been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times can receive it 
on trial every week for three months for twenty-five cents, 





The Scholars’ Quarterly, started in 1876 as a 32 page book, has now become 
a 46 page book, containing, besides the lesson matter, a colored map, beautiful illustrative 
pictures, and appropriate music. All denominations throughout the United States and Canada 
use it, and a special edition is published each quarter in London, for use in Great Britain. 
For 1880 it will be greatly improved, and its price reduced. 

The Reduced Price will enable any school to use it. It will be sent by mail at 
the following rates: Single copy one year (four numbers), 20 cents ; 100 copies, one year, 
20 dollars; single copies (one quarter), 5 cents each ; 200 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 78 dollars per hundred, a year; 400 copies or over to one 
address, for one school, 26 dollars per hundred, a year. No charge for postage. Sub- 
scriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate. Send for specimen. Send 
also for a specimen of the Weekly Lesson Leaf if something cheap and good is wanted. 

These publications are issued from the office of The Sunday School Times. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keep this for reference. 











~ Maun FREE TO ANY Die ES 


Te 


“Gane We 


mal 


Rugs, Mattings, ete, 








DEPARTMENTS. 
Silks, Satins, and Velvets, 
Dress Goods. 

Mourning Goods, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Suits. 

Shawls and Cloaks. 

Ladies’ Furnishing Goods, 

Hosiery and Gloves. 

Ms ite : — Laces, 

- Notions, Zep) , etc, 

i and Enbroideries, 

Ribbons, Ties, etc. 

Cloths and Cloakings, 

Furs and Millinery. 

Underwear, Corsets, ete, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes, 

Men’s and Boys’ Shoes. 

Rubber Goods, Trunks, etc, 

Flannels and Muslins. 

Linens and eoenry. 

House Furni Goods, 

Men’ sand Bo Clothing. 
ts’ Furnishi: ing Goods, 

Men's 's and Ln gM Hats, 

Statione Silverware, 

Toys and Games. 





HAT AY LLP a 


gage oan,. 
Se ——— 
| ort 6s | 


| _ mortgage 
Lehigh Coal Pana t Navigation Company goid 











|| HONEY-COMB SPIRALS. 


nluetcit Rose Gras” A New Article for 
Ornamental his 


es, 
Pockets, and otherar- 
ticles ott utility and 
ornament too numer=- 
ous to mention, 





As the cost 
= gf is tithe, 


cvastraction sim eS 


fie Betis 


Sean a 


Beep Sith Tap 


purchased 
cents hy will sen pes 
‘Address 





Fifty-fourth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PENNSYLV AN 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE, NO. 510 WALNUT STREET. 


4 and Mortgages, being all first mort- 
on yh property, . ace 
United States 5 per cent. loan, 1881,_ 

United States 6 per cent. loan, 1881, 
Philadelphia City loans 

Philadelphia, ilmington ‘and Baltimcre 
Railroad Company stock, 

Philadelphia, ilmington and Baltimore 
Railroad Company loan 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company first mort- 


. $809,307 00 
247,800 00 
32,100 00 
67,275 00 


17,250 00 
11,000 00 


gage loan 11,495 00 
eee Railroad Company consoli 
6s | .-. 30,940 00 


10,100 00 


solidated 7 22,500 00 
Philadelphia 1 ad Mending: Railroad Co. first 
mortgage 6s loan 18,287 50 
= Railroad Company mortgage 6s 
16,500 00 


Philadelphia and = Railroad Company 
first mo e 68 loa 25.760 00 
North a nsy — Railroad Company first 


mortgag 
Lehigh Vs Vv alley Railroad G ‘ompany ‘first mort- 


Lehigh ey Railroad Company consoli- 
=i mortgage 6s loa 
Harrisburg, Sortamouth. Mount Joy and 
Lancaster Railroad Company first mort- 
e 68 loan 21,600 00 
ra and Williamsport Railroad Co. first 
26,875 00 


mo e 73 loan, 
West aged Railroad Company first mort- 
11,500 00 
28,320 00 


73 Joan, 
Pennsylvania aud New “York Canal and 
Rai 
67,200 00 
20,000 00 


44,000 00 
37.950 00 
24,200 00 


ir Company 7 per cent. loan, 
United Sa of 94 Jersey consoli- 


mortgage 6s loa 
Southern Central Railroad Com; aby of New 
York second mortgage 7s go!d loan,. 
Western ceanayivenn Railroad Company 
mortgage 6s loan. 4,100 00 
by Car Trust of Pennsylvania 6 per cent. 
57 ,000 00 
The E Empire Car Trust 6 per cent. loan,. 37,000 00 
The og sen Car Trust Association 
cent. | a oe 28,000 00 
The Pennayivania Company 6 per cent. loan, 20,000 00 
The New York and Pacific Car Trust Asso- 
ciation 6 per cent. loan 26,000 00 
American Steamship Company “6 per cent. 
Oan,.... 15,000 00 
Schuylkill Navigation “Company ‘first mort- 
8,080 00 


10,042 00 
31,030 00 


Jo0ad,.......- 20,700 WO 
Chesapeake and Beiaw ‘are Canal “Company 

first mo: loan, 8,200 00 
tg 

1 19,000 00 

mpany = cent. loan... 17 .600 00 

Pennsylvania State 6s loan 


St Louis City 6." 


Delaware Rtate 6s. 
New Jerse: 
Camden 
45,600 00 
11,000 00 
12,600 00 
58,000 00 
10,600 00 
22.950 00 
35,000 00 
1,000 00 
131,280 89 
5,929 33 
27,200 00 
65.054 83 
57,951 45 


$1,982,393 00 
JOHN DEVEREUX, President, 


Wo. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 


JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec’y. 
_ January 1, 1880. 


Cc 

Cincinnati City 78 loan 

Cincinnati City. 6s loan. 

Pittsburg City 7: 78 water OO" SO ae 
Pittsburg City 7s, Stanton avenue loan.. 





in manager’s hands..-.. 
Cash in bank and office 








wil be mailed Free to all applicants, and to customers without 
— It contains four colored plates, 600 engravi: 
and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
Plan' 


Siar Lovaloable to aif Send for it. Addres 
D. M. PERRY &C0., Detroit, Mich, 


SHUTE'S TIME TIME SAVING. 
S.S.LIBRARY RECORD 


A superintendent writes: My Mbrarian and one as- 
sistant eay, 


\ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
| CULIBRARY BOOR® 
| Er CAR BE CHARCEL 
UL SIA MINUS 
PRICE, §1.50. 

HOWARD GANNETT, 

$ 2 Bromfield St., Boston 
| the AF. the ag . ” Service, found in The Scholars’ 


Issued in i@afiet form at 75 cents per 
hundred. ogy My -4-F te 


le and Flower 








Address, 





The Sunday School Times hols itself responsible for the character of the advertisements !t contains, and will refund to it« «nhecribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements in its columna. 





